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Leavening 


leather tanning... 


gypsum removal... 


Neutralizing 


Scale removal 


each uses a different property of 


SOLVAY AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 


WHICH OF THESE 
PROPERTIES CAN YOU USE? 


Physical and Chemical Properties 
Molecular Weight: 79.06 


Solubility in Water: 14% at 10°C., 17.4% at 20°C., and 
21.3% at 30°C.—Insoluble in alcohol. 


Negative heat of solution 


Stability: Relatively stable at room temperatures. 


Volatility increases sharply above 140°F. 
Decomposition product ratios are as follows: 
Ammonia gas (NH3) 

Carbon dioxide gas (CO2) 

Water vapor (H20) 

pH of 1/10 N solution at 25°C.: 7.8 
Appearance: White Crystals 

Quality: Exceptionally pure. Food grade. 
Very low metal content. 





Aluminum Chloride « Vinyl Chloride * Calcium Chloride 

Potassium Carbonate * Sodium Nitrite * Caustic Potash 

Snowflake® Crystals * Sodium Bicarbonate * Caustic Soda 

Ammonium Chloride * Methylene Chioride * Methyl Chloride 

Ammonium Bicarbonate * Ortho-dichlorobenzene * Chloroform 

Soda Ash * Monochlorobenzene * Carbon Tetrachloride * Para-dichlorobenzene 
Chlorine * Cleaning Compounds * Hydrogen Peroxide 


The leavening of thin-baked goods, the neutralization of 
strong leather-making acids and the removal of gypsum 
from processing equipment are typical of the many and 
diverse processes that have adopted properties of SOLVAY 
Ammonium Bicarbonate. These properties include the 
economical and complete volatilization to a nontoxic 
gas at low temperatures and without residue. Its solu- 
tions have lower pH and yet greater neutralizing ability 
than certain competitive alkalies. It also provides a dry, 
crystalline source of ammonia for packaged cleaning 
compounds. 


Whether your need ranges from a material to create 
voids, to mild neutralization of acids, or to a dry source 
of ammonia for household cleaning compounds—check 
the properties of So.vay Ammonia Bicarbonate. 


Check This Coupon—Mail Today 


PP nRER RPE an EneS eee ap anes Pea 
Fg SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
(Chemical ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost: 
(0 Test Samples of So.vay Ammonium Bicarbonate. 
(0 Specific information requested in my attached letter. 


Name 





Company. 





Address 








City Zone State 
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wo of the world’s largest urea plants have been designed 
and constructed by Foster Wheeler. They have a combined capacity 
of 400 tons per day of urea prills. 


The design of these plants followed the most advanced technology 
aimed at producing a high-quality product at minimum cost. 


The experience gained in the solution of process and mechanical problems 
inherent in tonnage urea production is available to manufacturers 
planning to produce this valuable synthetic. 


For further information, write to Foster Wheeler Corporation, 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


FOSTER W WHEELER 


NEW YORK * LONDON « PARIS * ST. CATHARINES, ONT 
December 29, 1956 « Chemical Week 
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.For surface finish formulation... 





SHELL 
PY fe) vile 


SHELL 
XYLENE 


* ... has an excep- 
, tionally narrow dis- 
tillation range, is 


slower drying than 
toluene. 





with wide variety of evaporation ranges 


These Shell solvents cover a very wide 
evaporation range. Their individual char- 
acteristics satisfy specific requirements in 
a great variety of formulations. Detailed SHELL 

specifications are given in a booklet which CYCLO-SOL 53 


will be sent upon request. ...an.excellent solvent 


with higher flash point 
and slower evaporation 
than xylene 







Write for your copy. 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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These are the benchmarks to use in making your decisions 


SORCEWET sek ign ss waves 


«Liss Ce ee alec ees Ua po. 40 


... and the figures to go along with the facts—the sum- 
maries of process industry sales, pretax profits, net 
profits, taxes, dividends, capital expenditures, invest- 

. ment per worker, production, capacity, prices, imports, 
.exports, wages and employment .............. p. 48 


24 OPINION 
27\BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


31 Texas Gulf Sulphur is mov- 
ing into Canada. It will 
build an elemental sulfur 
plant at Sudbury, Ont. 


Many chemical bargaining 
agreements may be in 
limbo for several weeks. 
Reason: a feud within a 
labor union 


32 The ‘wonder chemicals’— 
lithium, boron, zirconium— 
are being used as bait to 
sell worthless stocks. Here’s 


what's being done to com- 
bat it 


37 CHARTING BUSINESS 
40 FORECAST ‘57 


75 TECHNOLOGY 
NEWSLETTER 


78 PRODUCTION 


San Antonio Chemicals will 
separate mixed alkali car- 
bonates from lithium waste 
liquors. Target: rubidium, 


82 MARKETS 


How pesticides, plastics and 
rubber fared in ‘56 


85 MARKET NEWSLETTER 
90 ADMINISTRATION 


U.S. firms’ Canadian 
branches clamor for more 
and more autonomy from 
parent firms 


96 SALES 


Chemical makers are using 
more brandnames, but this 
poses a problem: How do 
you get distributors to push 
the brands? 


103 SPECIALTIES 


New safety glass ‘sandwich’ 
material beats heat buildup 
problem, finds use in fast 
aircraft 


104 More companies are pro- 
ducing emulsifiable Fischer- 
Tropsch waxes, now that 
raw material imports are 
increasing 


106 RESEARCH 


Here’s how chemists, enai- 
neers compare with other 
specialists in educational 
background, employer, job 
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REDUCING AGENT 


Investigate Jacques Wolf's 
Line of Hydrosulfites 


If your process requires a reducing 
agent it will be to your advantage 
to investigate the complete line of 
Jacques Wolf Hydrosulfites and 
Sulfoxylates. High in strength and 
purity, they are available in differ- 
ent physical forms to meet your 
specific requirements. 


As reducing agents Jacques Wolf 
Hydrosulfites find wide application 
in textile processing as well as in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and 
chemical compounds. In the food 
processing industry Hydrosulfites are 
widely used as a bleaching agent. 
As a catalyst, our Hydrozin is 
employed for polymerization 
of Vinylmonomers. 


Possibly you can hasten, improve or 
reduce costs of your present process 
or product through the use of Jacques 
Wolf Hydrosulfites. Complete data 
and samples will be sent you 
upon request. 

















JACQUES WOLF s co. 


PASSAIC, WN. J. 








Plants in: Clifton, N.J.. Coristodt, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif, 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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A PEEK INTO POLY’S FUTURE... 


ALLOY DIVISION 


For the low-pressure Ziegler process for polyethylene, Graver’s long experience 
and well-known skills with alloy fabrication were called upon to produce the steam 
distillation unit illustrated here. Designed for 50 psig at 300°, the inner vessel is 
protected against corrosion with Type 316 ELC stainless steel and the jacket 
fabricated from carbon steel. Graver craftsmanship assures a long life and a 
profitable future for this new unit, one of six. 


Graver alloy fabricating skills range from kettles to million dollar field-erected 
treasure chests, from 10 gage to 114” stainless, from a simple No. 1 finish to a 
high polish. If your pressure vessels or storage tanks require stainless, stainless-clad, 
nickel-clad or other miracle metals, calling Graver will be a rewarding experience. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO..[NC. 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA @ NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @® EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 


PITTSBURGH © DETROIT @ CHICAGO @ TULSA @® SAND6 SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES ° FONTANA, CALIFORNIA e SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE GOOD EARTH 
IS TOUGH ON TIRES 


Plowing, planting and cultivating America’s ever- 
increasing harvests are grueling tasks for tractor tires. 
The punishing abrasions exerted by stones and earth, 
the tremendous thrust of traction, the long exposure 
to the hot sun . . . these call for tires of extreme tough- 
ness. Similarly, high speeds and long-distance driving 
call for extra durability in truck and car tires. 


That’s where Olefins, one of the Atlantic petro- 
chemical family, come in. 
refinery in the picture.) 


(Hence the miniature 


Atlantic Olefins help build stronger, long-lasting tires. 
Olefins are hydrocarbons used in making anti-oxidants, 
which inhibit the dangerous drying-out effects that 
attack sidewalls due to oxidation. In addition, Olefins 
stabilize the rubber against degradation due to heat 
and light. Result: the consumer gets a tire that is more 
blowout-proof and abrasive-resistant. 


Your own business may have use for Olefins or any 
one of a wide variety of Atlantic petrochemicals. 
Atlantic sales engineers will work closely with your 
engineers to help improve quality, cut costs, or de- 
velop new products. For details, write, wire or phone 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. H-12, 260 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


» 


Philadelphia, Providence, Charlotte, Chicago * 


In the West: 


Antwerp, Belgium ¢* In South America: 


December 29, 1956 « Chemical Week 


L. H. Butcher Co. 
In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. * InF urope: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, 


Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
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METAL CONTAINER DIVISION 





RO papi. 


Consider these facts about 


WHEN YOU SHIP 


IRCO 


There are three good, basic reasons why SSIRCO 
drums are your best buy in steel shipping containers. 


PRODUCT SSIRCO standard containers are 


made from high-grade hot or cold 
rolled steel and are built to take rough treatment almost 
indefinitely without seepage or leakage. They are manu- 
factured under rigid quality control standards to assure 
serviceability. 

Drums are manufactured on a modern, semi-auto- 
matic container production line which handles both 
heavy- and light-gauge metal containers. This production 
line consists of rolling, flanging, light and heavy welders; 
swedging and seaming machines, horn presses, combina- 
tion blanking and drawing presses. The finishing section 
is equipped with a five-stage degreaser and phosphatiz- 
ing unit, paint unit, baking oven, lacquer painting unit, 
and oven for inside drum liners. This modern machine 
enables SSIRCO to handle all types of high bake phe- 
nolic linings, as well as clear, pigmented, or other type 
linings required for special uses. 


| QUALITY | SSIRCO has produced high qual- 


ity drums consistently for thirty 
years. Drum users are able to rely on SSIRCO for safe 
and dependable storage and shipment of their goods be- 
cause of this built-in quality of SSIRCO drums. Ideal 
for shipping foodstuffs, chemicals, petroleum, and pe- 
troleum by-products, these containers can be lined with 


2830 FIFTH AVENUE, NORTH — 





high-bake phenolic or low resin-type finishes to meet 
specific quality requirements. 

All standard drums manufactured by SSIRCO con- 
form to current specifications as prescribed by CFC 


- Rule 40 or the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 


drums also meet the Universal Standard Specifications 
adopted by the Steel Shipping Container Institute in 
conjunction with the Petroleum Packaging Institute and 
the Manufacturing Chemists Association. 


All drums, both standard and special, are tested 
under water and by:air pressure for leaks. Paint, both 
exterior and interior, is tested for the proper film thick- 
ness when wet and when dry to assure the highest qual- 
ity containers possible. 


| SERVICE | In addition to manufacturing a 

complete line of standare con- 
tainers, SSIRCO is equipped to produce and deliver on 
time special drums and casings to specifications. 

The Metal Container Plant is located in the heart of 
the South’s steel district in Birmingham, Alabama. This 
metal fabrication plant contains over 60,000 square feet 
of space devoted to the servicing of your requirements 
with loading facilities for both railroad and truck ship- 
ments. Service on all drum orders is provided quickly 
and accurately. ‘ 
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i, raped DRUMS 


PROVED THROUGH USE 


Prominent companies in the process 
industries have proved the quality of 
SSIRCO metal containers through storage 
and shipping use. These companies have 
found SSIRCO drums to be dependable, 
high quality packages for shipping quality 
grade materials safely and economically. 
Special liners have been used to meet the 
requirements of some of these companies 
in keeping their products away from the 
interior metal. 

Many of these companies are using 
drums decorated by SSIRCO. These silk- 
screened or stenciled decorations are 
made to specifications, accurately repro- 
ducing trademarks and emblems for iden- 
tification. 

For an illustrated, 8-page booklet 
about how SSIRCO drums can be made 
to fit your requirements for standard 30- 
and 55-gallon capacities or special sizes, 
fill in the coupon and clip it to your letter- 
head. There is no obligation, of course. 








METAL CONTAINER DIVISION 




















t Southern States Iron Roofing Company Ns 

b 2830 Fifth Avenue, North 4 
Birmingham, Alabama a 

i Please send me your 8-page booklet on your metal containers. 

é We package in drums. Fy 

e NAME a 
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oo i What is your processing problem?” 


maleic 
anhydride 





paradichlorobenzene 





lead acetate 


: paraffin wax 
ice from water ; 
« 


> 





*If your process be Pte ee» prpaatbe problem, 


“per aps the Vogt Automatic 


involves a liquid 4 Tube-Type Mdiding Machine will 


provide the answer because it will 


that Wi ini B ; form and size any liquid that will 
) solidify p . solidify when cooled, and will dis- 
when cooled... A 8 charge by gravity upon heating. 
i Now in use by major chemical 


..thiS machine 1 y companies, these units have achieved 


tremendous savings in labor while 


Can do it....then vy . aie ‘ producing a more uniform product. 


Also, since the process involves 


discharge and size SS | “freezing” or solidifying the 


substance while it circulates through 


the substance... : ' i ae r tubes, the quality of the product 


is often superior to that of the 


all automatically , original charge. 

- The wide range of uses to which 
Vogt Tube-Type Molding Machines 
have been adapted indicates their 
definite value in the chemical 


processing field. Adaptation 
possibilities are virtually unlimited 
and you may request detailed 








technical information from our 


(lutematic Tube-Ju e engineers without obligation. 


Address Dept. 24A-RICW 


MOLDING MACHINE 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Diester Lubricants Best 
So Far for Jet Aircraft 


U.S.1. ISOSEBACIC® Acid Derivative 
Now Being Evaluated 


A new diester formed by the reaction of 
U.S.I. ISOSEBACIC acid and 2-ethylhexyl 
alcohol is now being tested and shows prom- 
ise as a lubricant for the fast moving parts of 
jet gas turbines. These lubricants must meet 
the stringent performance requirements of 
Military Specification MIL-L-7808 for satis- 
factory operation from 450°F down to —65°F 
— met most satisfactorily to date by diesters. 
The di-2-ethylhexyl ester of sebacic acid is 
most commonly used. 

The chief advantage of the new diester is 
its derivation from unlimited petrochemical 
sources which can be counted upon to supply 
all needs at all times, even in emergency situ- 
ations. U.S.I. ISOSEBACIC acid itself will be 
available in quantity when U.S.I.’s 10,000,000 
lb. per year plant at Tuscola, Illinois comes 
onstream in mid-1957, 

U.S.I. ISOSEBACIC acid is a mixture of 
isomers of sebacic acid in about these pro- 


portions: 
2-ethyl suberic acid............ 72-80% 
2,5-diethyl adipic acid.......... 12.18% 
MOGON WOM Soo sn ick Kai Kes 6-10% 


In addition to the jet lubricant application, 
the material is being evaluated in vinyl] resin 
plasticizers, polyurethane rubbers and foams, 
alkyd resins, nylon molding compounds and 
polyester resins. Samples can be obtained 
upon request. 


Photographic Prints from 
Diazo Process Improved 


By Urethan Addition 


The diazotype process for reproducing writ- 
ten and illustrative material on light-sensitive 
paper has been improved by incorporating 
carboxamides such as urethan (ethyl carba- 
mate) into the light-sensitive diazo layer. 
Material can now be processed at high speed, 
yielding prints which are well developed, 
stable on storage and standing, bright in ap- 
pearance and which show no tendency to curl. 

Commercial diazo equipment is usually 
operated at or near its maximum speed of 30 
feet per second in order to get the greatest 
throughput. At this speed, prints have in the 
past been frequently underdeveloped and sub- 
ject to fading on storage or standing. 

Now these conditions are being eliminated 
by incorporation of compounds such as ure- 
than into the light-sensitive diazo layer. The 
preferred amount of urethan incorporated 
ranges from 250-350 grams per liter of diazo 
coating solution. 

This development is but one of a growing 


\ number of applications for this versatile chem- 


ical. Urethan, first produced commercially by 
U.S.L, is also finding many new uses in medi- 
cine and as a starting material for chemical 
and pharmaceutical synthesis. 





Dispersed Sodium Is Key to 
New Process for Rocket Fuels 


Process Uses Sodium Two Ways — 
as Reactant and as Heat Transfer Agent 


Sodium and potassium borohydrides are being produced by a new process 
which starts with metallic sodium dispersed in an inert liquid hydrocarbon. 





Melting Points of Hafnium, 
Zirconium, Titanium Deter- 
mined by New Technique 


An improved technique for the accurate 
determination of melting points of metals in 
the temperature range 1500 to 2500°C has re- 
cently been announced which sets the value 
for zirconium at 1855 + 15°C, for titanium at 
1668 = 10°C and for hafnium at 2222 + 30°C. 
The improvements consist of gradient heating 
and refinements in cavity preparation to ob- 
tain true black-body conditions. Reproduci- 
bility of results is claimed to be + 3°C. 

Although M.P. values for zirconium and 
titanium have been obtained which are fairly 
constant from one investigator to another, the 
value for hafnium has varied widely. Tem- 
peratures of 1975 + 25°C, 2430°C and 2230 
+ 50°C have been reported. This new method 
was developed primarily to fix an accurate 
melting point value for hafnium, and has 
been applied to zirconium and titanium as a 
matter of interest. 

The technique is a modification of the gen- 
eral tungsten suspension method, whereby a 
small specimen is suspended by a fine tung- 
sten wire in a slender, induction-heated 
tungsten or tantalum cylinder, under vacuum. 
U.S.I. has special interest in this refinement 
since it is constructing two new plants to 
produce titanium and zirconium as well as a 
hafnium oxide by-product. The sodium reduc- 
tion process used for these metals is also 
capable of producing hafnium. 


Polyethylene Drums 
Okayed by ICC for 
Certain Shipments 


Molded polyethylene drums have recently 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for commercial shipment of these 
regulated products: alcohols, acids or other 
corrosive liquids not specifically provided for, 
hydrochloric acid, hydrochloric acid mixtures, 
hydrochloric acid solutions, sodium chlorite 
solutions, hydrofluorosilicic acid, hydrofluoric 
acid, sulfuric acid, hypochlorite solutions, 
formic acid, formic acid solutions. 

Those who wish to use polyethylene drums 
for the shipment of regulated products not 
listed above should apply to the Bureau 
Explosives, 30 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
for temporary permits. Nonregulated product 
shipments by road and rail were approved by 
the ICC early in 1955. 





A semi-commercial plant now in operation is 
getting yields of about 95% on sodium boro- 
hydride (based on methyl borate), and up to 
about 90% on the potassium compound (based 
on contained KBH,). 

Borohydrides have been in the news lately 
as intermediates in the preparation of dibor- 
ane, precursor of pentaborane rocket fuel. 
They are also achieving recognition among 
drug and fine chemical manufacturers as 
selective reducing agents for 
certain organic compounds, 
where undesirable side reac- 


MORE 












Heat supply system for sodium borohydride 
plant using the sodium-potassium alloy NaK as 
heat transfer fluid. Furnace, electromagnetic 
pump and heat exchangers are shown. Photo 
courtesy of the Callery Chemical Company. 





Reactors (left) and condensers (right) for sodium 
hydride preparation. Photo courtesy of Metal 
Hydrides Incorporated. 
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Seiiiiam Sodium 


tions must be avoided. A recent article also 
indicates possible use for sodium borohydride 
as a pulping agent in the paper industry. 


Sodium Hydride Formed First 


In the new process, molten sodium and a 
refined, high-boiling mineral oil are agitated 
with high shear and heated in a hydrogen 
atmosphere. This breaks the metal into tiny 
particles which react with the hydrogen gas 
to yield finely dispersed sodium hydride coated 
with oil. Methyl borate is then added to pro- 
duce a mixture of sodium borohydride and 
sodium methoxide. The sodium borohydride is 
then solvent extracted and dried. 

Where the potassium compound is desired, 
an aqueous potassium hydroxide solution is 
added to the mixture of sodium derivatives to 
precipitate potassium borohydride. e 

A circulating sodium-potassium (NaK) 
alloy system is used to heat the reaction mass. 
The liquid metal is heated in a furnace, dis- 
sipates its heat in a heat exchanger, and is 
circulated back through the furnace. Circu- 
lation is provided by an electromagnetic pump 
which has no stuffing boxes and is therefore 
not subject to the usual leakage and ma‘n- 
tenance problems of ordinary pumps. 


Dispersions Have Advantages 

The sodium dispersion technique, originally 
developed to commercial feasibility by U.S.I. 
contributes several very important advantages 
in the new process: 
© Rate of hydride formation is faster. 
¢ The oil coating makes the hydride easier 

to handle. 

¢ Reaction of the hydride with methyl 

borate is 10 times faster, proceeds effi- 
ciently, doesn’t require excess hydride. 

¢ Oil absorbs heats of solution and re- 

action, prevents decomposition which 
might result from overheating. 

U.S.i. Technical Service Engineers, with 
experience gained in the company’s sodium 
production facilities, have worked with two 
new borohydride producers in developing 
their plant and process designs. 





INORGANIC CHEMICALS: 


rels, pails. 
Chlorine: liquid, in tank cars. 
Caustic Soda: 50% liquid, in tank cars. 
Sodium Peroxide: dust-free granules, in drums. 


Also Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


ANSOL® M, ANSOL® PR. 





PRODUCTS 


Sodium, Metallic: cast solid in tank cars, steel drums, pails; bricks in bor- 


Sulfuric Acid: all strengths, 60° Baumé to 40% Oleum. Also Electrolytic 
grade to Federal specifications. Tank cars or tank wagons. 
Ammonia: Anhydrous, commercic! and refrigeration. Tank cars or tank wagons. 


‘Flexographic Printing 
Gets New ‘“‘Voice’’ 
Aleohol Use in Inks Reviewed 


This September the first trade magazine 
devoted exclusively to flexographic printing 
made its debut. Called “Flexography”, the 
magazine was created to meet the demands of 
this fast-growing industry for information on 
materials, techniques and equipment. 

Flexography, a form of letterpress printing, 
uses rubber plates instead of metal and fluid 
inks which dry by solvent evaporation. An 
article on these inks and their formulation 
appears in the first issue of the new publica- 
tion and should be of interest to all printing 
ink manufacturers. 


U.S.I, Filmex® Used in Flexographic 
Printing 

Proprietary ethyl alcohol, according to the 
article, is the most versatile and commonly 
used solvent for the colorants and vehicles 
which go into flexographic inks. U.S.I. makes 
an alcohol formulation known as FILMEX® 
which was specifically designed for this appli- 
cation. It is carefully formulated to eliminate 
all trace of hydrocarbons which might soften 
or otherwise deteriorate rubber plates and 
rolls. FILMEX® is one of the most reliable 
solvents on the market for the purpose. 











ZIRCONIUM, TITANIUM WILL BE MADE HERE 
To house U.S.!.’s new 10 million pound-per-year 
titanium sponge plant as well as its 1.5 million 
pound-per-year zirconium sponge plant, the 
company has recently purchased this 175,000 
square foot building at Ashtabula, O., near the 
existing U.S.1. sodium-chlorine plant. Acquisition 
of the giant building is expected to cut six months 
to a year from U.S.1.’s construction time table. 


OF U.S.I| 


PETROTHENE® Polyethylene Resins. 


Intermediates and Fine Chemicals: Acetoacetarylides, Ethyl Acetoacetate, 
Benzoylacetate, 
Oxalacetate, Sodium Ethylate solution, Urethan USP (Ethy! Carbamate). 


Ethyl 


Alcohols: Ethy! (pure and all denatured formulas), Normal Butyl, Amyl, 
Fusel Oil; Proprietary Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX®, FILMEX®, 








TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 




















Esters, Ethers and Ketones: Normal Buty! Acetate, Dibuty! Phthalate, Diethyl! 
Carbonate, Diethyl Oxalate, Ethy! Acetate, Ethyl! Ether, Acetone. 


Animal Feed Products: 
Curbay B-G® 80, Special Liquid Curbay®, pDL-Methionine, Niacin USP, 
Riboflavin Concentrates, Vitamin By, and Antibiotic Feed Supplements, 
Vacatone® 40, Vitamin A, D; and K; products. 


Pharmaceutical Products: DL-Methionine, N-Acety!l-DL-Methionine, 
Riboflavin USP, Urethan USP, Intermediates. 











































































Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing the 
Editor, U.S.1. Chemical News. 


Basic formulations for a new type aerosol skin 
bandage are now being offered to aerosol mar- 
keters and contract fillers in the drug field. After 
spraying on, the dry films reportedly adhere 
well, are transparent and tough No. 1180 
“What's Available on Microprint Cards”, a free 
8-page booklet, can now be obtained which lists 
the technical literature which has been put out 
in this form. This bibliography is divided by sub- 
ject, includes works on chemistry, mathematics 
and physics among others. No. 1181 


A 125-page report on zirconium can be purchased 
which covers its chemistry, properties, produc- 
tion and fabrication—from both the economic and 
technological standpoints. No. 1182 








New synthetic resin in 2 types — anionic and 
cationic —- are offered as permaselective ion ex- 
change membranes. Other possible uses are sug- 
gested by film properties of strength, toughness, 
flexibility and freedom from static. No. 1183 


A summary on amino acid research can now be 
purchased which covers: the effects of DL-methio- 
nine supplements on animals; the effects of amino 
acid imbalance on maintenance and growth; and 
the amino acid needs of children. No. 1184 


Acrylic thickener recently developed is shipped 
as high-solids, low viscosity acidic emulsion, is 
diluted and neutralized to clear, viscous, low- 
solids solution at point of use. Said to have long- 
term stability. No. 1185 








Radioactive phenol — C"™ (uniformly labelled) is 
now being offered as a tracer or synthetic inter- 
mediate in studying plant and animal chemistry, 
and as an aid in analyzing products such as 
insecticides, medicinals, plastics. No. 1186 


Polyethylene-based ointments containing antibi- 
otics and other pharmaceuticals are now avail- 
able. Polyethylene replaces petroleum in part in 
these preparations, and is said to release more 
medicine at a slower rate. No. 1187 


The dipotassium salt of (ethylenedinitrilo) tetra- 

acetic acid is now offered as a chelating agent. 

Has better solubility in alcohol than the sodium 

salt. Material is a white solid, soluble _* wrote: 
o. 


A new gun for extruding caulking compounds 
has been devised in which air pressure forces 
the compound out of a disposable polyethylene 
cartridge through a polyethylene nozzle screwed 
to it. Smooth, automatic operation is claimed. 
No, 1189 





Ethy! Chloroformate, Ethylene, Ethyl! Sodium 


Calcium Pantothenote, Choline Chloride Products, 











DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO, 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houst 
Los Angeles * Louisville * Minneapolis * Nashville * New Orleans 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * St. Louis 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 


U.S.I. SALES OFFICES 












* Indianapolis * Kansas City,Mo. 





























Sparkling Bright Terpenes 


FROM 


SCHENECTADY <2=— _ 
ERT  } 

















CLASS: Pure terpene hydrocerD 9 


ne 





YYPE: Thermoplastic 





ST -5000 series 


é ? | | 
‘de range of melting | 
points from heavy 


5, as follows: 






.-,  Salid grades 
Packaging: sie grades in 








Schenectady Resins 
offer you a dependable 


source of supply for fine 
quality terpenes. Immediate shipments. 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION. PHONE OR WRITE TODAY 
Section C-631 


SCHENECTADY RESINS ° DIVISION OF SCHENECTADY VARNISH COMPANY « SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
December 29, 1956 e Chemical Week 
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Flour, starch, plastics, sugar—these are a few of the many products successfully 


shipped in General American’s Airslide Car. 




















35 tons of 


CHEMICALS 


in one package 





















































Save! Ship chemicals in bulk via Airslide® cars 


Airslide cars provide safe, clean, economical bulk transportation for 
dry, powdered chemicals. 35 tons of lighter materials (and even 
greater quantities of denser materials) can be shipped in a single 
Airslide car. Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order 
carrying chemicals and other commodities. They require no re-spot- 
ting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be unloaded 
into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. If such 
requirements are important to you, write today for full information 
about General American’s new Airslide car. 





CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 


in-transit protection. 
AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois » Service Offices 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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AEROSOL 22 


WETTING AGENT 


EMULSION POLYMERIZATION 


with AEROSOL® 22 


...gives excellent solubilization 


Vinyl monomers such as acrylic esters, styrene and their copol- 
ymers are easily emulsified in water through the use of AEROSOL 
22 Surface Active Agent in low concentrations. Polymerization in 
aqueous emulsions permits excellent process and quality control — 
and AEROSOL 22 is particularly suited for this application for 
these reasons: 


Stabilization: Emulsions are stabilized with AEROSOL 22 against 
coagulation in processing or storage—even in the 
presence of salts, acids and alkalis. 


Film Stability: Dried polymer films exhibit no significant water 
sensitivity, with no re-wetting or water spotting. 
Rub stability is excellent. 


Good Color: Emulsion and film color is good, and in addition, 
AEROSOL 22 does not discolor during subsequent 
resin processing. 


AEROSOL 22 is one of a group of AEROSOL Surface Active Agents 
manufactured by Cyanamid. It isa good wetting agent above 
40° C and is an excellent emulsifier at any temperature. Three per 
cent AEROSOL 22 solids on the weight of the monomer gives excel- 
lent results. Combination of AEROSOL MA with AEROSOL 22 has a 
synergistic effect, lowering the total surfactant concentration 
required. Detailed information on the properties of AEROSOL 22 are 
given in a 20-page product bulletin, available on request. 





—<——S¥YANAMID => 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


in Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited 
Toronto and Montreal 
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IN ADDITION TO 


HARSHAW 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


anhydrous . . . aqueous 


Here are many more production- 
controlled, high-quality fluorides: 


Ammonium Bifluoride Hydrofluoric Acid 
Ammonium Fliuoborate Aqueous 
Antimony Trifluoride Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Sublimed Lead Fluoborate 
Barium Fluoride Metallic Fluoborates 
Bismuth Fluoride Potassium Bifluoride 
Boron Trifluoride Potassium Chromium 
Boron Trifluoride Fluoride 
Complexes Potassium Fluoborate 
Chromium Fluoride Potassium Fluoride 
Copper Fluoborate Potassium Titanium 
Fluoboric Acid Fluoride 
Fluorine Cells Silico Fluorides 
Fluorinating Agents Sodium Fluoborate 
Frosting Mixtures Tin Fluoborate 
Hydrofluoric Acid Zinc Fluoborate 
Anhydrous Zinc Fluoride 


WRITE FOR 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO, riers 42-0 toc 


rofluoric Acid 
1945 East 97th Street * Cleveland 6, Ohio Pore enya 
Chicago « Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit * Houston helpful data. 


Los Angeles + Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. © Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 








BNA NANYANG 
eee 9 eee + ce 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


FIRE RESISTANCE WHERE 


In the cluttered, clamoring field of 
industrial resins, you ‘“‘pays your 
money, and takes your choice.”’ But 
it’s rare indeed when you can pay so 
few cents a pound and have a choice of 
5 resins compatible with asphalt, rubber 
and vinyls—that do so much to tailor 
these compositions for special jobs. 


A caseiin point is asphalt. The Montar 
resins, a series of high-melting dark- 
colored polychlorinated polyphenyls, 
are compatible with asphalt at ratios 
up to| two parts for each part of 
asphalt. Incorporated in asphalt mix- 
tures, hey make flame-resistant com- 
positions at concentrations as low as 
10%. When compositions contain 25- 
30% Montar resin—flame-out time 
is instantaneous. Since incorporation 
is sO easy, just simple heat mixing, 
makers of roofing compositions are 
perking up their interest in Montars 
for the sales value of offering out- 
standing fire resistance in the finished 
roofing materials. 


Suppliers of paving asphalts have a 





Blast from burner fails to ignite asphalt mixed with... 


Montar Resins: 


reason for looking fondly on the 
Montars, too! With their high soften- 
ing points (Montar No. 6 softens in 
the range of 302-410° F.), the Montars 
can raise the softening point of low- 
melting asphalts and pitches making 
them suitable for driveways, parking 
lots, tennis courts. This raising of 
the softening point is also of inter- 
est in friction materials and potting 
compounds. 


Asphalt linings for boxboard trade 
on the physical property modification 
possible with the Montars, with the 
added advantage of cutting down on 
fire hazard when handling hot pitch. 
Three of the five resins have no flash 
or fire points and flame-out time of 
mixtures is instantaneous. 


Tvo other major fields of interest 
for the Montars are PVC composi- 
tions for joining sewer pipe and as- 
phalt or vinyl asbestos floor tile. In 
these applications, the Montars are 
low-cost extenders for PVC resin; 
hardeners for flooring compositions. 
Up to 10 parts per hundred of PVC 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


SPECIALTY MARKET BUILDERS (from Monsanto) ...........eseee8: 





IT COUNTS 


resin can be replaced by Montars, 
reducing materials costs. Handling 
the Montars in formulating high 
solids dispersions is easy; just simple 
mixing. In wet processing, with just 
5% of any of several emulsifiers, a 
solution of Montars can be diluted 
with water up to 160%. 


As if these polychlorinated poly- 
phenyls at less than eight cents a 
pound did not have enough market— 
a 50% solution of Montar No. 4 or 
No. 5 mixed with a 60% solids rubber 
emulsion in 1:1 ratio makes a strong, 
low-cost paper adhesive with good, 
instant tack. 

Montor: Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





Samples of Montar resins and 
Technical Bulletin 0139 listing 
comparative properties may be 
obtained from Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, Dept. CS-5, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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We took a new 


The problem was to increase pro- 
ductivity per machine hour. The 
process in which the dissolvers 
were to be used involved a slowly 
soluble, dough-like material which 
had to be held at comparatively 
low temperature. 

Working with the customer’s 
process engineers, design require- 
ments for increased production were 
developed. The equipment would 
have to be larger than any previ- 
ously used, and also capable of uti- 
lizing more power efficiently. This 
was accomplished by designing an 





1800 gallon dissolver with an im- 
peller that had high shearing action. 
Reiatively high power, used effec- 
tively, reduced the particle size, and 
production per machine was more 
than doubled. 

The solution of this problem ex- 
ercised Dravo’s unusual talents in 
the design of special purpose and 
large scale equipment, and called 
for an engineering approach un- 
hampered by production line re- 
strictions. If your operation could 
profit by the use of high energy 
intensive dissolvers, or other equip- 





look at Dissolvers 


ment designed to increase the speed 
and efficiency of process operations, 
call on Dravo. Write for Bulletin 
236 for more information on Dravo 
Process Equipment. Address Dravo 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


DRAVO 


CORPORATION 


Blast furnace blowers * boiler and power plants * bridge sub-structures * cab conditioners * docks and unloaders * dredging * fabricated piping 
foundations * gantry and floating cranes * gas and oil pumping stations * locks and dams ¢ ore and coal bridges * process equipment * pumphouses and 
intakes ¢ river sand and gravel ¢ sintering plants © slopes, shafts, tunnels * space heaters © steel grating * towboats, barges, river transportation 
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Today, pipes come out of gas! 


Pipe, electrical insulation, coatings, packaging—they’re all being made 
of Polyethylene, the fastest-growing plastic in the world. This tough, 
versatile polymer is produced from Ethylene gas—one of the chemical 
industry’s basic building blocks available from Gulf. The outstanding 
leader in production and distribution of Ethylene—Gulf offers you a re- 
liable source of many other petrochemical building blocks 


Including: Oxo Products - Propylene « Higher Olefins - Aromatics « Sulfur 


QUALITY CHEMICALS f20% PETROLEUM 
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PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Guif Oil Corporation 
Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE 
FROM MERCHANTS 


solves customer’s 


contamination problem 


SOLUTION: Merchants sends over its own stainless steel drums and 
Polyethylene containers for filling by the ammonia producer, delivers 
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Large chemical producers are primarily in 
the business of making chemicals. Mer- 
chants sells chemicals—sells them by offer- 
ing service tailored to the individual 
customer. Your supply problem—whether 
it’s special containers, special delivery, or 








PROBLEM: National manufacturer in St. 
Paul discovers that traces of iron impurities 
are causing high rate of product rejects. The 
culprit — rust from aqua ammonia shipped 
in conventional steel drums. 





COMPLICATIONS: Ammonia producer's 
packaging operation is not set up to provide 
special containers. Manufacturer calis Mer- 
chants’ Minneapolis office; can something 
be done to help? 





them to the manufacturer. Contamination preblem is licked, thanks to 


Merchants’ most important product — service. 


special technical help—can be solved best 
by a call to Merchants Chemical. Products 
include acids, alkalis, fungicides, surfac- 
tants, chlorinated solvents, emulsifiers, 
laundry compounds, soaps, dry ice and 
chemical specialties. 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


60 Easi 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * 


STOCK POINTS: Albuquerque, N. M. * Erwin, Tenn. * S. Norwalk, Conn. * Columbus, Ohio 
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Louisville * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Omaha 
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Img. of well-being 


Tensions disappear miraculously. Optimism replaces anxieties. 
These are the results commonly achieved with Reserpine in mental 
and hypertensive disorders. 


A prime producer of Reserpine, Penick has developed other special 
Rauwolfia alkaloids, Rauserfia and Raunormine. With Verabore 
(special amorphous alkaloids of Veratrum Viride) and Protobore 
(protoveratrines A and B), these are among the highly purified 
extractives made in our versatile plants. 


Fact is, the best source for amy extract or alkaloid is Penick! We 
have over 40 years experience in extracting the useful elements in 
plants. Variety of equipment enables us to “‘tailor’’ the process to 
protect the natural values of a specific botanical. And, with the 
world’s biggest stock of botanicals, we serve the widest range of 
extractives to the greatest number of users in the pharmaceutical, 
food, beverage, dairy, textile and photographic industries. 


This is just one facet of the many-sided Penick story . . . a stor: of 
service to users of antibiotics, aromatic compounds, flavors, gums, 
spices, pharmaceutical and agricultural chemicals*. If you are not 
fully familiar with Penick’s part in your industry, we should be 
happy to discuss it with you. 


*Many more fine chemicals are available from our affiliate, The 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals and Drugs 


‘@ S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 
‘e 
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for 
a New DENSITY HIGH 
in 
Concentrating Heat-Sensitive 
Liquids 


Use a Buflovak 
ROTO -VAK 
Concentrator 


It provides these PROFIT-BUILDING features: 


eHigh concentration of a wide variety of heat- 
sensitive, viscous and foamy food products and 
chemicals 

e@Sterilization combined with concentration 

@ Increased capacity 

e Lower operating cost 

eSimplicity of operation 

e@ Ease of cleaning 

e Dependable, uniform results, with original quali- 
ties of the product retained 


The Buflovak ROTO-VAK Concentrator employs 
the single pass, downflow principle, plus positive 
agitation. The combination gives entirely new re- 
sults, with concentrations of many liquids carried to 
higher densities than can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished in conventional type evaporators, retaining 
or improving desirable quality of the concentrated 
product. 

The ROTO-VAK is extremely flexible, operating 
successfully through a wide temperature range and 
safely and effectively performing sterilization along 
with concentration. 


We will be glad to test your product on a semi- 
plant scale with our laboratory model ROTO-VAK 
Concentrator in the Buflovak Research Laboratory 
and Testing Plant. Complete information on request. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO. 369 
IO Mili 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
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(1) ROTOR DRIVE (2) PRODUCT INLET 
ZATION TUBE (equipped with rotor to increase heat transfer) 
INLET (5) EXTERIOR HEATING SECTION (6) VAPOR OUTLET 
(7) QUICK OPENING DOOR (for easy cleaning) (8) OBSERVATION 
GLASSES (9) CONE BOTTOM (10) FINISHED PRODUCT OUTLET 
(no recirculation) 


(3) INTERNAL VAPORI- 
(4) STEAM 


Buflovak Equipment Division, 1593 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
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CLEAN HANDS—NO WATER? 


oe 


As an emulsifier and jelling 
agent, soaps from Swift's Red Oi! 
serve many grades of waterless 
hand cleaners. Good odor, color, 
and uniformity are essential and 
expected, here. 


“FLOAT” SOME IRON? 


tied 
—“ 





—— 

An efficient collector for sepa- 

ration in iron ore flotation proc- 

esses, Swift's Red Oil is low in 

titer, high in uniformity, high in 
selective ability. 





KILL SOME PESTS? 


Swift's Red Oils help make a 
low titer, uniform, high purity 
emulsifier for liquids; help sus- 
pend solids and lower surface 
tension, to cover greater areas— 
more uniformly. 


es a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WASH SOME CLOTHES? 


Light color, excellent stability 
and bland odor help Swift's Red 
Oil help you to make excellent 
seaps for textile scouring or for 
use in textile chemicals. 





MAKE A MIX? 


wat 


For use in emulsifiers for the 
lightest colored wax or the pur- 
est grade of cosmetic product, 
Swift's Red Oil is of dependable 


WAX JOB? 





Swift's Red Oils meet exacting 
standards as an emulsifier for 
high grade wax products where 






Oleic Acid (Red Oil) * Animal Fatty 
Acids * Textile Processing Oils * 
Stearic Acids * Hydrogenated Fatty 
Acids * Larex (Swift's Lard Oils) 
Neatex (Swift's Neat's-foot Oils) ¢ 
Spermaceti U.S.P. * Hydrogenated 
Glycerides * Sperm Oils * Glycerine 
* Anti-Foam Agents * Monoglycerides 
* Sulfonated Oils * Palmex (for Steel 
Mills) * Tallows * Vegetable Fatty Acids 


1O? *” YEAR 





70 Sewe 


Gour Sudusiay Getlee 


from batch to batch. 


® The job which you have in mind, or in 
work, for Red Oil may bear but a family 
resemblance to those noted above—such is 
the point we wish to make. 


Collectively, Red Oils are a “workhorse” 
product but specifically, they must do your 
job. That’s why Swift & Company uses 
SOLEXOL—a unique manufacturing proc- 
ess which works at a temperature far below 
that of vacuum distillation. It gives Swift's 
Red Oils the advantage of really effective, 
selective decolorization, and positive, con- 
trolled removal of impurities. W ith Solexol, 


quality, good color and uniform 


bland odor, uniformity, light 
color and high coverage are 
important. 







ee EE ES ED ES ES ES LS SS SS 


we are able to produce Red Oil #805 and 
#810—products which will meet many of 
the color and stability requirements laid 
down for premium priced, double distilled 
Red Oils. 


Whatever you have in mind for Red Oil, 
you can be confident in specifying Swift's 
—in a grade tailored to your needs. Write 
for details on a trial order and remember... 


ONE TRIAL IS BETTER 
THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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e Swift & Company, Industrial Oil Depr. O-26R 
e 1840 165th Street 

e Hammond, Indiana 

e Please send data on the following products: 

ae 

* 

, [1] Send Red Oil folder. 
e 

* Name Title 

* 

e@ Company 

e 

. Address 

st City Zone State 

e 
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If you have a THAWING PROBLEM with 


ETHANOLAMINES 


... then why not solve it by simply contacting 
your nearest Jefferson office? Our know-how on 
tank car and drum thawing techniques should 
reduce your difficulties to a simple handling 
routine. 


Better yet, you may benefit from the use of our 
insulated, preheated tank wagons and com- 


pletely eliminate all the problems of thawing! 


For a very complete discussion of Ethanolamine 
unloading, storage and handling, send for a 
copy of our Technical Bulletin Ethanolamines. 


Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., Box 
303, Houston 1, Texas. 


Essential Chemicals from Hydrocarbon, Sources 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK * CHICAGO « CHARLOTTE « LOS ANGELES 


efferson 
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BEHIND 
THE NEWS 


Important Changes 


CHEMICAL WEEK’s masthead shows 
several importan: changes this week, 
and a lot of people are literally sit- 
ting in different chairs here on the 
24th floor of the McGraw-Hill Build- 
ing. 

It all started when Ed Thompson, 
associate managing editor during the 
past year—and before that assistant 
editor on CHEMICAL ENGINEERING— 
moved about 40 ft. down the aisle 
into the Promotion Manager’s office. 
He will handle advertising sales pro- 
motion for both magazines. 

Ralph Schulz, who has also been 
associate managing editor this past 
year (and before that Research editor), 
is now managing editor. Bill Olcott, 
who, after two years in our Washing- 
ton Bureau, rejoined CW last January 
to head up our general business news 
section (or, as we call it, the “Front- 
of-the-Book’’), is now assistant man- 
aging editor. 

Bob Warren, who has been Spe- 
cialties editor, is now associate editor 
over Specialties and Business News. 
Dick Callahan, formerly assistant edi- 
tor in Sales and Distribution, is now 
Specialties editor; and Cooper Mc- 
Carthy, formerly assistant editor in 
Business News, now heads up that 
department. 

We are indeed pleased to give all 
of these men well-deserved promo- 
tions; and in their new spots they'll 
continue to make CHEMICAL WEEK 
as timely and useful as possible. 


Howard C. E. Johnson 
Editor 





Most complete line of 


petroleum base 


MEETINGS 


Society of Plastics Engineers, annual 
technical conference. Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16-18. 


Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, annual convention. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Jan. 23-25. 


Texas A&M College, 12th annual sym- 
posium on instrumentation for the proc- 
ess industries, College Station, Tex., Jan. 
23-25. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SALUIRIG Ue RM | Accor Purcnesing Agent muwinen 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ica Sicea ak. Se Mactens enon, 
Hotel Commodore, Jan 29. 


solvents available. 
What you want, 
When you want it, 
Where you want it. 
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For your new NITRIC ACID plant | SQ 


LOOK FIRST SY 


For new nitric acid production facil- 
ities, you can now call on Fluor, 
licensed to design and construct 
plants based on the DuPont Pres- 
sure Process. Fluor’s long experi- 
ence in the process industries is your 
insurance of a nitric acid production 
facility with low initial cost and 
trouble-free operation. The Fluor 
organization’s complete integration 
permits each project to be carried 
through all phases... design, pro- 


FLEUOK @ 





curement, and construction... un- 
der a single responsibility. 

The process offered is economical 
and completely proven, using only 
three raw materials—air, ammonia, 
and distilled water. Capacity may be 
as low as 50 tons per day or as high 
as required. An integral energy- 
recovery system substantially re- 
duces horsepower requirements, and 
the plants are characterized by min- 
imum operating costs. 


Engineers « Constructors 


The FLUOR CORPORATION, Ltd. 
2500 So. Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles 22, Calif. * Offices in Principal Cities in the United States and Canada 
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Fluor’s unique ability to see every proj- 
ect as a whole... the economic as well 
as the technical details .. . is described, 
along with process description and op- 
erating requirements, in a new folder, 
NITRIC ACID PLANTS. Write for 
your. copy today. 
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it’s 
not 
just 
the 


AMMONIA 


...it’s what goes with it! 


You get more than just ammonia 
when you order from Allied. Y ou get: 


ASSURED SUPPLY. Allied has 3 plants — at Hopewell, Va., 
South Point, Ohio and Oniaha, Nebraska — all producing to the 
extremely high standards originally set for industry by Allied. 


FAST DELIVERY — even on short notice. Each plant is located on water, 
key rail lines and highways in the heart of the heaviest consuming areas. 
FINEST TECHNICAL SERVICE. Allied has an accumulation of ammonia 
know-how unequalled in the industry! Its technical service group 

can bring you the benefit of many years experience gained from 
participation in all types of production and research programs. 


Do you have an ammonia problem — service, delivery, research? 


Write or phone us today. 


Dept. AA 1-7-5 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N: Y. 














Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols « Ureas Formaidehydee U. F. Concen- 
trate—85 » Anhydrous Ammoniae Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate + Sodium Nitrate 
e Methanol ¢« Nitrogen Tetroxide « Nitrogen Solutions « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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Natural gas—its price, availability and suppliers—continues to 
be a hot topic for chemical process firms. 





Certification of the Florida natural gas pipeline seems sure this 
week. The Federal Power Commission heard oral arguments on the 953- 
mile line proposed by Houston Texas Gas & Oil Corp. last week, and— 
providing certain modifications suggested by the FPC staff are made— 
approval is virtually certain. The line, stretching from Baton Rouge to 
Miami, is important to some nine chemical firms that operate or are build- 
ing in Florida (CW, Dec. 1, p. 21). 


FPC’s staff did recommend that the line be disapproved. But 
this disapproval was based on several technical objections to Houtex’s 
plans. Revision of the plan will likely bring FPC approval. (Objections 
concerned financing of the line, distribution of the gas in Florida, and the 
type and capacity of equipment planned.) 





At the opposite end of the U.S., the El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
has received a go-ahead from FPC on plans to build new pipelines in 
California. The new program means 290 miles of new line, which can 
deliver 150 million cu. ft. of gas daily. But FPC also warned El Paso 
to present a definite supply program demonstrating how future system 
requirements are to be met. FPC figures El Paso won’t be able to meet 
requirements of existing customers after 1958. 





The Arkansas Public Service Commission has taken a hand in 
another gas matter—a dispute over industrial gas contracts. Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. had sought approval of 268 new contracts with indus- 
trial users, through which, in return for a higher payment for gas, cus- 
tomers would be given priority for their gas needs. PSC suspended the 
contracts until it can hold public hearings on them. Hearings will begin 
April 8. 





The suspension postpones settlement of a dispute between Reyn- 
olds Metals and Alcoa. Reynolds signed for priority service at the higher 
rate; Alcoa did not. In a complaint to Arkansas PSC, Alcoa claimed that 
Reynolds would illegally be getting preferred treatment. 


Reynolds can cheer an electric power decision. The New 
York State Power Authority has just granted the firm 239,000 kilowatts 
of the power to be developed by the St. Lawrence seaway project. This 
is about one-third the total amount to be generated by projects under 
jurisdiction of the New York group. 





In addition, Alcoa had been allotted an equal amount, and 
Niagara-Mohawk Power Co. will receive 115,000 kw. The power group 
was split 3 to 2 on both the Reynolds and Niagara decisions; a further 
dispute on these allocations seems likely. 
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Union Carbide and Carbon formally acquires Visking Corp. 
assets next week, now that the stockholders of the film and tube manufac- 
turing firm have voted in a special meeting to okay the exchange of 212 
Visking shares for one of Carbide’s. The exchange had already been ap- 
proved by UCC directors. 





The Visking meeting was a short one. Some 30 minutes after 
stockholders gathered in the office of Visking’s attorney. in Richmond, 
Va., they were on their way again. UCC, for stock worth some $100 
million, gets a firm with net assets valued at $22,672,000, 1955 sales of 
$57,746,835, and net earnings of $5,078,558. 


Carbide isn’t the only firm that’s acquiring another company. 
Dow Chemical has taken over the stock of Schwing Lumber and Shingle 
Co. (Plaquemine, La.) and also bought 50% of the stock of Productos 
Quimicas Mexicano, S. A. (the rest is owned by Mexican interests). 





Dow plans to use the lands of the lumber company—some 
60,000 acres in St. Martin, Iberia, and Assumption parishes—for oil and 
gas exploration. This acquisition is not far from the Plaquemine, La., 
site of Dow’s previously announced $50-million building program. 


The Mexican firm, a chlorine/caustic soda producer, will double 
its capacity immediately, Dow says. 


Stockholders in merger-bound firms will get a better look before 
they leap, if a proposed change in Securities & Exchange Commission 
rules goes into effect. The proposed change, which will be discussed in 
hearings that begin Jan. 17, involves SEC’s Rule 133, the so-called “no 
sale” rule. Currently, securities offered for public sale must be registered 
with SEC, but registration is not required when an exchange of stocks 
occurs because of merger, consolidation, reclassification or transfer of 
assets. SEC feels this “has become an instrument of evasion of the law,” 
wants to require registration and publication of a detailed prospectus. 





Michigan Chemical Corp. has the money it wants for expansion. 
Pennroad Corp., Websters Investors, Inc. and American Mfg. Co. have, 
as previously agreed (CW, Sept. 22, p. 23), bought 150,000 shares of 
Michigan common stock, thus providing the firm with $2.5 million for 
plant expansion. Michigan, which has long wanted to expand its facilities 
for brine-derived chemicals and rare earths, won’t comment on reports 
that a plant is already under construction to produce the heavier rare 
earths under an Atomic Energy Commission contract. The firm has been 
devoting considerable time to rare earth production processes for the past 
two years. 
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CHRGMIUM CHEMICALS IN ACTION 


The useful life of modern jet aircraft has been appreciably prolonged 
through the application of effective corrosion inhibitors. Chromium Chem- 


icals in various forms are used at many stages of jet plane production. 





Anodizing aluminum alloy parts with chromic acid 
forms one of the most effective protective coatings 
known today. Furthermore, it is an excellent base for 





with zinc chromate...and before magnesium castings 
are primed they are dipped in a bichromate bath. 


These illustrations are examples of the ability of 
Chromium Chemicals to inhibit and prevent corrosion. 
Besides supplying many industries with superior quality chromium chemicals, 
Mutual offers information on the numerous other ways that these chemicals 
help to protect valuable materials and equipment. So, if you are in doubt 
about the best way to solve your corrosion problem, contact Mutual. 





Sodium Bichromate « Chromic Acid - Sodium Chromate » Potassium Bichromate 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
99 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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For Premium Vinyls 


WHEN QUALITY 
Be COUNTS...COUNT ON 
HERCOFLEX 190 









ee 


TELEPHONE COIL WIRES must have ‘just right” spring, low- 
temperature flexibility, and other premium properties. For 
such quality uses, Hercoflex 150 has a proven record as an 
ideal plasticizer for the outer plastic coating. 


Indoors or out, hot or cold—wherever quality vinyl 
plastics are needed, Hercoflex 150 is tailor-made to 
provide premium properties that mean longer lasting 
products, 

But no one plasticizer can meet all the requirements 
of vinyl processors. That’s why Hercoflex 150 is just 
one of Hercules’ family of Hercoflex plasticizers. What- 
ever you seek in a plasticizer, one member of this r): 
versatile group is sure to meet your specific require- : Ain 
ments with “‘custom-made”’ precision. 

If your files are not fully up-to-date on the Hercules 
plasticizers, write for the latest information. Or—if you 
have a specific problem, tell us your requirements, and 
we'll suggest the best answer based on our own expe- 
rience. 


-HERCOFLEX’ 





VINYL PLASTICIZERS 





cease SHIGMGMLE SUUMEIEN which 1 so alse el Laid 

which must meet the challenge olf wide 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY temperature ranges is another application where the outstanding 
992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. characteristics of Hercoflex 150 insure dependable vinyl performance. 

SH56-3 
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ICWU’S PRAGAN, MOFFETT, DONOVAN: Their quarrels mean . 


Labor Lull for 


Chemical firms—which have been 
on the opposite side of the fence from 
the International Chemical Workers 
Union on various subjects—this week 
could count on a temporary breathing 
spell. Reason: The ICWU again is 
having internal trouble substantial 
enough to hamper its current negotia- 
tions for company-wide insurance and 
pension agreements. 

This week, a scheduled meeting of 
the 11-member ICWU executive board 
was cancelled, President Edward Mof- 
fett reported, because “the majority 
of board members decided a meeting 
would not be necessary.” 

Apparently, however, cancellation 
was caused, in part, by reluctance on 
the part of Moffett—who leaves his 
post Dec. 31—to discuss his firing last 
week of long-time union education and 
research director Otto Pragan. Presi- 
dent-elect Walter Mitchell, on the other 
hand, says his new board will meet 
as soon as possible after the first of 
the year, and that he'll do everything 
he can “to eliminate this and other 
injustices done by a lame-duck ad- 
ministration.” 

Old Wounds: Disputes among 
ICWU leaders are of long standing, 
and current bad feelings stem largely 
from previous issues. 

Compounding disagreement is the 
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Management 


insistent prodding by AFL-CIO Vice- 
President Walter Reuther to get ICWU 
and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers union to merge—a move 
favored more by OCAW than by its 
sister union. Within ICWU itself, most 
of the support for the merger comes 
from the Mitchell supporters, includ- 
ing First Vice-President Joe Donovan, 
of Boston, who helped the Moffett 
forces in their 1954 victory. Capping 
the over-all picture is the fact that 7 
of 11 members of incoming President 
Mitchell’s new executive board (CW, 
Oct. 20, p. 31) now support Moffett. 

Less Militant: Chemical industry 
employers can thus expect somewhat 
less union activity while these dif- 
ferences are being hashed over. Among 
other things, there will probably be 
less pressure for consummation of 
company-wide agreements, such as the 
projected pension-and-insurance pacts 
with American Cyanamid and with 
Sterling Drug, on which bargaining 
started some time ago. 

Chemical management that’s in- 
volved with the ICWU can look for 
less joint action with other unions. 
Too, there will be less support from 
ICWU headquarters in Akron for local 
unions’ bargaining efforts, coupled 
with reduced efforts by ICWU to 
carry out organizing campaigns. 


Canadian Sulfur 


Canadian chemical circles were buz- 
zing last week over reports that Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. will build a plant 
to produce elemental sulfur adjacent 
to International Nickel Co.’s_ big 
smelter at Sudbury, Ont. Such reports 
were termed “premature” by Texas 
Gulf Vice-President Russell Wemple, 
who adds that the company has noth- 
ing to say at this time. It’s reported 
in trade circles, however, that during 
engineering of Inco’s Sudbury plant, 
Texas Gulf had considered plans for a 
pilot plant. A somewhat analogous 
operation for sulfuric acid is planned 
by Canadian Industries Ltd. (CW, 
Dec. 22, p. 24). 

The new plant would be Texas 
Gulf’s first venture in Canada, and 
its second production operation out- 
side the U. S. The company, long as- 
sured of its position in U. S. sulfur 
manufacture, has only in the past few 
years begun development of mnon- 
domestic sulfur sources. 


Oil Firms Win Test . 


Nine independent oil firms haye 
won another victory in their fight ‘to 
stop the sale of Universal Oil Products 
Co. Last week, the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court up- 
held the decision of Judge Jacpb 
Markowitz, who ruled that the in- 
dependents had the right to argue at 
hearings to determine whether UOP 
can be sold under New York state 
law (CW, Sept. 22, p. 22). 

Universal Oil is the major asset of 
the Petroleum Research Fund, a trust 
managed by Guaranty Trust .Co., 
which wants to sell UOP in order to 
diversify the trust’s holdings. _ Inde- 
pendent oil firms claim that sale of 
Universal may drive them. out. of 
business, since UOP’s research, ser- 
vices, now available to them,. might 
be cut off if the firm were sold to a 
large petroleum concern. Other larger 
companies, which have their own re- 
search divisions, the smaller firms 
opine, would be the only ones still 
able to compete. 

Attorneys for both sides indicate 
that Guaranty won’t appeal. the de- 
cision further. 
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SEC’S ARMSTRONG: He spearheads his agency’s assault against fraudulent stock issues. In the East, he’s aided by .. . 





Sales of New ‘Wonder Metal’ Stocks Bring 


The old “con” game of selling al- 
most worthless stocks is spreading from 
uranium and oil securities to such new 
“wonder metals” as lithium, zirconium, 
and boron. 

And chemical process management 
is more than slightly affected: it’s 
tough enough to develop company re- 
sources in any case; but .competition 
from “phoney” stock offerings can 
make stock selling more difficult for 
small but legitimate concerns. 

Evidence of swindle comes from 
the federal government’s Securities & 
Exchange Commission’s stock investi- 
gations now under way. But the doubt- 
ful chemical stocks that lack valid 
U.S. stock registration, like their ura- 
nium and oil counterparts, says SEC, 
are far outnumbered by legitimate is- 
sues with legal registrations. 
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Latest to be flushed out by Com- 
missioner Sinclair Armstrong’s watch- 
dogs is the Lithium Metal Reduction 
Corp. It’s now the subject of hearings 
to decide if its exemption from SEC’s 
Regulation A was permanently sus- 
pended. This regulation, among other 
things, exempts a firm floating a stock 
or bond issue that would raise no more 
than $300,000 from having to file a 
detailed prospectus with SEC, 

Also currently facing court battles 
are the promoters of the well known 
Great Sweet Grass-Kroy Oil stock is- 
sue, which is still being traded in Ca- 
nada at about $1/share, and those who 
sell Vanura Uranium Inc. (Moab, 
Utah) stock. Others—including the 
promoters of a “miracle” fertilizer 
stock—are under investigation. 

Stock Cellars: All these companies 


allegedly had their stock sold via the 
“boiler room” technique. Promoters 
often use shabby low-rent offices, 
crammed with telephones, manned by 
smooth-talking salesmen making their 
pitches to prospective investors amid 
a steady din (like that in a boiler room 
with furnaces going full blast—hence 
the term “boiler-room operation”). 

Evidence of the frenzied efforts to 
promote these illegal deals is found 
in the clutter of telephone books, 
hastily scribbled phone numbers, liquor 
bottles and tangled phone wires strewn 
all over the room (see cut, right), once 
such an effort is stopped. 

Who'll Take Stock? Potential buyers 
include just about anyone—not just 
the stereotyped, open-jawed “sucker.” 
Paul J. Windels, SEC’s New York 
administrator, says that engineers, pro- 
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fessional people and business execu- 
tives are high on the list of persons 
who have been “taken.” 

Windels cites these reasons why 
normally cautious people would buy 
such stocks: the expanding economy, 
the desire of people—who have more 
money these days—to “get in on the 
high profits.” But most important, he 
says, is the illegal brokers’ experience 
as “confidence men” capable of bilk- 
ing almost anyone who will listen to 
them. 

Once they’re “hooked,” victims fre- 
quently end up buying several hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of dollars 
worth of stock under the skillful prob- 
ing of the “reload” men, who folle-, 
up the original pitchman by wooing 
the victims as the stock prices move 
up. What victims don’t know, how- 
ever, is that prices of the stocks are 
usually being forced up by promoters 
who buy and sell huge blocks of shares 
to manipulate the value. After the 
“killing” is made, promoters disappear. 

Loophole Survival: How do “boiler 
room” operations manage to survive? 
In spite of many strict regulations laid 
down by SEC, says Windels, stock 
swindlers have found many legal 
dodges and loopholes. 

Among the biggest hurdles for in- 
vestigators are regulations such as 
those in Switzerland, Canada and 
Lichtenstein that make it unlawful to 
reveal certain information about trusts 
or corporations, Hiding behind this 
technicality, promoters falsely tell 
Threats of Federal] Action prospects they’ve sold large blocks of 

stock to banks and brokers there. 

Another legal technicality swindlers 
depend on is SEC’s Regulation A pro- 
vision that private placements of stock 
worth more than $300,000 need not be 
registered. To avoid such registry, pro- 
moters describe many of their trans- 
actions as private placements. 

There are other equally roundabout 
devices being used. Each is compli- 
cated and each seeks to make it as 
difficult as possible to trace the origin 
of an illegal issue. But, Windels em- 
phasizes, SEC is launching its counter- 
attack. 

And, as the commission continues 
to check new issues, to propose new 
loophole-tightening legislation and to 
track down the persons behind stock 
swindles, chemical process manage- 

* : ment looks to the end of dilution of 
; integrity of its own legitimate stock 
AFTER THE RAID: Hasty retreat leaves ‘boiler room’ clutter.” pri ii 


INDELS, who polices New York metropolitan area, the nation’s worst trouble spot. 
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EXTRA FAST DELIVERY 
of standard Pfaudler glassed reactors now! 











Pfaudler Corrosioneering News Published by The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N.Y 


Pfaudler helps Felva set up 








THE HEART OF FELVA’S PLANT. Pfaudler equip- 
ment lined up here (left to right) consists of a 
300-gallon sulfonator, 1000-gallon neutralizer, 
and a 3000-gallon slurry storage tank. A side- 
entering mixer keeps the slurry in motion. The 
pipe-like equipment slanting off to the left of 


Productos Quimicos Felva—synthetic 
detergent manufacturer of Hermo- 
silla—began operations in June. The 
event culminated a two-year pro- 
gram of planning and building. 

To our southern neighbors, the 
event was especially significant. Fel- 
va’s plant represents only the second 
of its type to be owned wholly by 
Mexicans. To you it most likely rep- 
resents the kind of contribution cor- 
rosioneering makes to the processing 
industries. 

Here’s what Pfaudler’s project 
engineers did for Felva: They fur- 
nished complete installation instruc- 
“ions including site preparation, 
general layout, and piping drawings 
—together with some of the electrical 
drawings. They furnished specifica- 
tions for the concrete and sugges- 
tions for Felva to use in negotiating 


new Mexican detergent plant 





Pfaudler 





the sulfonator is a Pfaudier heat exchanger. 
And on the extreme left is a partial view of 
the stainless cooler. Some of this equipment 
must withstand the highly corrosive effects 
of oleum. Pfaudier glassed steel and alloy 
equipment prove equal to the task. 


plant construction contracts. They 
furnished on-the-spot aid during the 
erection and start-up stages. And 
one of Pfaudler’s engineers even 
prepared design sketches of a water 
spray cooler, railroad tank car un- 
loading platform, and other appur- 
tenances to the plant—even though 
these were not the responsibility of 
The Pfaudler Co.! 

That’s the kind of engineering 
service you can get from Pfaudler’s 
project engineers. Skilled in the 
corrosioneering of all types of proc- 
essing equipment, they’re well quali- 
fied to help you with your processing 
problems. 

To learn more about this unique 
service, contact your nearest Pfaud- 
ler representative. Or mail the cou- 
pon and receive your copy of the 
“Buyer’s Guide.” 





Pfaudler Annual 
Report available 


Our fiscal: year—a 
highly successful one 
—ended May 31. A 
report of Pfaudler’s 
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activities during that year is now 
available to those of you who share 
our interest in Pfaudler’s progress. 

Mail the coupon today for your 
free copy of the 1956 Pfaudler An- 
nual Report. 


Unique new vacuum still 


helps probe new profit areas 


You can test your own product—and 
in that way uncover areas of greater 
profit—with Pfaudler’s new wiped- 
film evaporator for 
vacuum distillation. 

A floating carbon 
blade cleanly wipes 
the peripheral evap- 
orating surface to 
promote a very thin 
film and turbulence— 
creating higher heat 
transfer rates and 
faster evaporation. 

Two models are 
available now: a 
two-inch laboratory 
evaporator and a 12- 
inch pilot plant unit. 
For more informa- 
tion, contact your 
Pfaudler representa- 
tive. 


Right — Twelve inch pilot 
piant evaporator. Vacuums 
to 0.1 mm or lower; tem- 
peratures up to 700° F.; 
very high capacities. 


CHEMSTOR spells 
low-cost storage 
New vertical design added to line 


ae 








Store your product in inexpensive 
Chemstor .tanks—the glassed steel 
tanks that cost only 25 cents per 
gallon of capacity in the larger sizes. 
Size range is 750 to 35,000 gallons. 
You get the corrosion resistance of 
glass plus the working strength of 
steel. Nothing beats glassed steel for 
keeping your product free from con- 
tamination. Chemstor tanks are easy 
to clean—almost nothing sticks to 
glass! 

For further information, check 
Bulletin 918 on the coupon and mail 
it in today. 
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Corrosioneering News 


Quick facts about services and equipment available to help you 


reduce corrosion and processing costs. 








How fo cut time and cost 
of your centrifuging 
It’s no longer necessary for your 
centrifuging to be an expensive and 
time-consuming “batch” type opera- 
tion. 
With a Titan Superjector Centri- 
fuge, you get: 
e continuous removal of solids 
from one or two liquids 
e@ continuous concentration of sol- 
ids by removal of liquid from 
slurries—and discharge of solids 


ro 
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While rotating at full speed, the 
Superjector discharges solids de- 
posited within the centrifugal bowl 
and thus cleans itself. You benefit 
from reduced labor costs, increased 
production, and improved product! 

Once you see the uniqueness of 
its design, you'll understand just how 
economical and time-saving the Ti- 
tan Superjector can be. Bulletin 930 
gives you full details. 





Nickel-clad columns 


Here are two nickel-clad columns 
designed for petrochemical service. 
The unit on the left is 46 feet long, 
the other 56 feet. Pfaudler’s experi- 
ence with both glassed steel and al- 
loy columns qualify our engineers as 
impartial assistants to you in your 
column selection problems. Make 
doubly sure you order the right 
column by checking with us before 
you buy. 

Send for Bulletin 940 and Data 
Sheet No. 25. 








Big new conical dryer-blender 
speed-dries 165-cubic-foot batch! 


Now you can 
batches of highly corrosive products 


speed-dry larger 
than ever before. The enormous 
working capacity of this giant dryer- 
blender permits fast drying of up to 
165 cubic feet of material. 

You get more than just a dryer 
with the Pfaudler unit—you get a 
dryer-blender that offers these im- 
portant benefits: 


e Higher Heat Transfer through uni- 
formly narrow jacket space. 


e Lower Power Requirements because 
units of this design are unencumbered by 
“extra” water in the jacket. 


e Improved Heat Transfer due to the 
much greater jacket surface area than you’ll 
find in other units. 


e Corrosion Resistance of acid-alkali- 
resistant glassed steel. 


Petr eet ie tee il 
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e Even Drying and Blending produced 
by established method of proper tumbling. 

You'll enjoy all these benefits with 
any Pfaudler conical dryer-blender. 
Exclusive features of the big new 
eight-foot dryer-blender include 
1) lubricated stuffing box, 2) gear- 
driven unit, 3) 15-hp. explosion- 
proof motor with magnetic brake, 
and 4) pre-formed stand. 

On the right is a close-up view of 
the new drive unit. There’s no pos- 
sibility of “bucket rolling” with this 
unit because of the new magnetic 
brake. Normally turning at eight 
rpm, the bucket alone—fully charged 
—weighs ten tons! 

Learn more about this unique 
dryer-blender. Mail the coupon and 
receive w:thout obligation your copy 
of Data Sheet 26. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Dept. CW-12, Rochester 3, N. Y. it 
Please send me: [] Buyer’s Guide. | 
(C) Bulletin 918—Pfaudler Chemstor Tanks. [] Bulletin 930—The Titan | 
Superjector. [ Bulletin 940—Columns Glassed Steel & Alloy. (] Pfaudler | 
Data Sheet 25—Columns. [] Pfaudler Data Sheet 26—Dryer-blenders. | 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
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| LSE to the high reflectance of TITANOX 
titanium dioxide, white asphalt shingles help keep 
your house cooler in the summer. In the roofing 
granule coating, TITANOX not only helps reduce 
room temperatures, but provides modern good 
looks, not only in whites, but in pastels, as well. 


The No. 1 white pigment for whitening, 

brightening and opacifying ceramics, paints, paper, 

rubber and plastics, TITANOX is a product of 

Titanium Pigment Corporation (subsidiary of 

National Lead Company), 111 Broadway, 

New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 5; Boston 6; 

Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Houston 2; 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; 

Portland 14, Ore.; San Francisco 7. 

In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 

Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1; Vancouver 2. 
4201 


*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of 
titanium pigments sold by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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U.S. Taste Buds Help Boost Synthetic Flavor Production 


Production of major synthetic flavors * 
(million pounds) 


pa 


—10.. 


ree es 
*Monsodium glutamate 
Methyl salicylate es 
Vanillin amen sy \ 
Cournarin y Ce ae tts. 
_.0__ Menthol Ser oKy Source: U.S. Tariff Commission. 
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YNTHETIC flavors, one of the less- 

publicized groups of organic chemi- 
cals, are important raw materials for 
manufacturers of soft drinks, confection- 
ery, dentifrices and mouthwashes, ciga- 
rettes—to name the major groups. This 
year, total production of the major syn- 
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thetic flavors should reach about 24 
million lbs. The breakdown: monosodium 
glutamate, 18 million lbs.; methyl sali- 
cylate, 3.5 million Ibs.; vanillin, 1.5 mil- 
lion Ibs.; menthol, 0.5 million Ibs.; 
coumarin, 0.4 million Ibs: (mainly for 
perfumes; FDA barred it from food). 


Chemical profits continue, 


Average profit margin” 
(percent of sales) 
-20 


ie 
a 





HE chemical industry is slated to 
spend 29% more for expansion in 
the coming year than was spent in ’S6— 
$1.9 billion, compared with $1.5 billion. 
There’s some question whether antici- 
pated profits warrant this substantial 


but at a much slower rate 








1940-50 


Source: Distributors Group Inc. fest.) 


hike in expenditure, in the face of slip- 
ping profit margins (profit as a percent 
of total sales). Though profits have 
steadily increased over recent years, 
rate of growth of profit margins has been 
noticeably decreasing. 
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Ski Sales Climbing 


More profits for makers of lacquers, resins, waxes and other ski specialties. 


1507 Skis Soid 
(thousand pairs, est.) 








OOMING ski sales provide a profit- 
able, though small, outlet for chem- 

ical process industries’ products. During 
the °56-’57 season, more than 25,000 
pairs of laminated metal skis will be sold. 
Each pair consumes 3 lbs. of phenolic 
laminate, 1 qt. of thermosetting adhesives, 
plus small quantities of other chemicals. 


53 ‘ 56 


Plastic-bottom skis—of which about 
75,000 pairs will be sold this winter — 
require about half of these amounts, in 
addition to the basic plastic material. 
The ski industry will also use about 
50,000 Ibs. of petroleum and vegetable 
waxes, 8,000 Ibs. of pitches and resins, 
4,000 gal. of lacquers and varnishes. 
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WEEKLY 


Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49=-100) 








Latest Preceding Year 
Week Week Ago 


187.1 186.5 173.1 





Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) _.. 107.3 107.5 104.8 


Steck Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 


Manufacturers’ 
Sales Inventories 
MONTHLY Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 


Trade (million dollars) Month Month 


434.6 426.0 475.4 


Manufacturers’ 


Ago Month Month Ago 








All manufacturing 28,235 27,624 26,637 50,737 50,106 45,356 
Chemicals and allied products 2,059 2,031 1,939 3,734 3,714 2,190 
Petroleum and coal products 2,585 2,520 2,339 3,176 3,133 2,824 
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QURESE 2), 
PROTECTION... 
FROM START TO. FINISH 


Like all Esso Petroleum Solvents, Solvesso 100 is unsurpassed in its class for uniformity and purity. It assures top 
performance from force-dry finishes on countless home appliances and other products. Solvesso 100 is the perfect 
companion for the other outstanding ingredients used to assure the best results in all protective finishes. 

The entire Solvesso group of aromatic solvents sets performance standards throughout the paint and surface 
coatings industry. Besides top quality, these products offer a most reliable source of supply and immediate delivery 
from key distribution points with Esso’s excellent customer service and modern handling methods. For the surest 
protection from start to finish, always specify Esso Petroleum Solvents. Write, wire or telephone today! Esso 
Standard Oil Company, 15 West 51st St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


OLVESSO 100 so) 


SOLVESSO TOLUOL - SOLVESSO XYLOL + SOLVESSO 100 - SOLVESSO 150 
High-Quality Aromatic Solvents covering the full range of industrial needs PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
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Next year, the chemical industry should go through the 
best year of its life. Sales and production will reach all- 
time highs. Pretax profits will climb. And it will be a 
year of technological progress. 

But progress begets problems, and the industry will 
have its share of those. Profits after taxes will probably 
not keep pace with the increase in sales. Costs of labor, 
shipping and equipment are going to go up, so industry 
will have to raise prices. Money has been tight for some 


time and there’s no sign that it’s going to get any looser. © 


The same is true for certain types of steel and for skilled 
manpower. 


Economic Trends 


The country’s gross national product—the basic reckon- 
ing figure—should reach $435 billion next year, compared 
with $410 billion this year. Some of this will be inflation. 
Some will represent a growth in services for consumers. 
But industrial production itself will go up. For instance, 
1956 production as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board Index was up 43% over the base period of 1947- 
49. In 1957, it should be 47% above that of 1947-49. 

Chances are, too, that 1957 will get better as it goes 
along, and the fourth quarter should be the best of all. 

Under those assumptions, the chemical industry should 
increase its sales by about 10%—from $23.3 billion ip 
1956 to $25.5 billion next year. That should translate to 
a pretax profit of about $3.1 billion, a 5% increase over 
the $2.95 billion net of 1956. But the after-tax margin 
—6.7% this year—may drop to 6.2%. 

What will the squeeze on profits mean to the financing 
of new expansions? It could mean a lot. There’s some 
feeling that the financial world is becoming disenchanted 
with chemical stocks as a whole, feels that some larger 
companies may be near the point of diminishing return 
on new investment. 

Actually, what is happening is that financial men are 
merely becoming more selective. The word “chemical” 
alone is not enough to attract them. They’re not so in- 
terested in the low-cost, low-profit-margin items. But 
they’re still eager to invest in the more glamorous 
chemicals. 


Pressures at Work 
Mergers have done much to recast the chemical in- 
dustry. It now seems that medium-sized chemical com- 
panies (with $25-100 million in annual sales) are most 
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The Chemical 


Process Industries: 1957 


likely to show spectacular growth for the next decade 
(although the firms just below that level won’t lag far 
behind). 

And many of the companies whose sales fall in that 
range have already been acquired by bigger ones. In fact, 
one of the major complaints of business brokers and 
others who “find” small firms for larger ones is that 
they’re getting harder and harder to find. 

The federal government will also act as a depressant 
on mergers—antitrust suits have become more and more 
routine as follow-ups to mergers. 

Another potential block is proposed legislation to re- 
quire firms to give the government %0-day notice before 
consummating a merger. It received strong support last 
year, and stands a good chance of passage by Congress 
next year. 

But probably the most important development to watch 
in this respect is the outcome of the long-proposed merger 
of steelmakers Bethlehem and Youngstown. Their deci- 








Chemical industry sales should jump 
about 10%—to $25.5 billion. 


SALES 
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A New Concept 
In Minimizing Skinning And Gelling 


Though Nevillac Hard is not specifically an 
anti-skinning agent, as part of the resin com- 
ponent of your oleoresinous varnishes, it will 
minimize skinning and gelling. Thus, with 
Nevillac Hard you can use and have the good 
properties imparted by phenolics, maleics, 
styrenated alkyds, phenol modified alkyds 
or heat reactive resins without a skinning 
problem. Moreover, the presence of Nevillac 
Hard will give your varnishes intensified 
adhesion, improved clarity and lower acid 
values—all with no effect on the water and 


reagent resistance or the gloss of your fin- 
ished product. Write for a sample and further 
information. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 





Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, 
Phenol Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petro- 
leum, Alky!ated Phenol e Oils—Shingle Stain, 
Neutral, Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming « 
Solvents—2-50 W Hi-Flash, Wire Enamel 
Thinners, Nevsolv. 
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sion to go ahead in the face of disapproval by Attorney 
General Brownell should set the pattern for future 
mergers, once the current antitrust suit is settled. 

Trade and Tariff: The government’s trade policies, 
too, will have a heavy impact on the chemical industry 
next year and in years to come. 

Two trade and tariff matters in particular will stand 
out next year: whether current U.S. laws to prevent 
foreign countries from “dumping” their goods here, and 
whether the U.S. should join an international trade group, 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

Odds are good that the regulations to prevent dumping 
will be given more muscles. 

But it’s likely that the U.S. will sit out OTC unless 
the Eisenhower Administration makes an all-out effort to 
enlist support for joining it. 

If the U.S. does not join up, the Europeans may go 
ahead with plans—now being laid—to establish a common 
European market for manufactured goods. If they do, 
the U.S. would lose most of its market (primarily to the 
Germans) in countries that are discussing the organiza- 
tion. And those countries are currently taking well over 
20% of U.S. exports. 


Supply and Demand 


Chemical companies started raising prices in earnest 
during the fourth quarter. And they'll continue next 
year, mostly in an effort to maintain profit levels. 

At least one major producer of chemicals flatly predicts 
that three out of four price changes made during the year 
will be upwards. 

Chemical output, which is now rolling along at 90-95% 
capacity, may fall off slightly after the first of the year. 
In general, supply of just about every commodity will 
be adequate, with perhaps a few sectional dislocations. 

There will be, in fact, an overabundance of some items. 
The near-glut condition in ammonia, for instance, is 
expected to hold right through 1958. 

Insecticide and other agricultural chemical sales will 
depend in great part on weather conditions throughout 
the country. But it’s a cinch that there'll be more than 
enough to fulfill all demands. 

High-pressure polyethylene capacity, now at more than 
600 million Ibs./year, will jump again. in 1957, to nearly 
740 million. In addition, there will be almost 250-million- 
Ibs. annual capacity of low-pressure polyethylene coming 
in during the year. Since sales are already lagging some 
150 million Ibs./ year behind capacity, there will be further 
price concessions until demand catches up. 

Styrene monomer consumption is due to rise. Con- 
tributing to this: the recently negotiated multimillion- 
pound contracts that will give the rubber companies and 
other “big time” users a drastically slashed price—12¢/Ib. 
for rubber-grade material. 
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Synthetic rubber production, which dipped somewhat 
during 1956 will rebound to hit new records in 1957. 
That will mean a bigger call for acetic acid, anhydride 
and methyl chloride. Additional capacity for butadiene 
due in in 1957 should help fill the existing gap between 
supply and demand. 

On the other hand, more acetone will probably be 
just a little too much of a good thing and result in one 
of the few price reductions during the year. 

Don’t expect to see any shortages, either, in any of 
the important industrial acids: sulfuric, phosphoric, hy- 
drochloric or nitric. Supply of these over the past few 
months has exceeded demand in some areas (due to the 
easing in demand by rayon and fertilizer producers). With 


‘several new plants in production and at least one more 


under construction, the supply of sulfuric may reach 
more worrisome levels during 1957. 

Demand for soda ash, caustic and chlorine has been 
picking up and this trend should continue through next 
year. Alum sales outlook is bright, particularly in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas, where a number of new paper mills 
are being built. 

Supply and demand should balance, for the near future 
at least, on glycerine, benzene, chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
sodium silicofluoride and formaldehyde, among others. 
Look for an easing in phthalic anhydride, some plasti- 
cizers, toluene and naphthalene. 

Anticipated movement in hard goods (automobiles, re- 
frigerators, etc.) will jog sales of chemicals that go into 
coatings. If detergents continue to expand as expected, 
shortages may be encountered in fats and oils before the 
end of the year. 


The Building Boom & Household Chemicals 

Look for an increase in the market for household 
specialty chemicals. In 1957, more than a million new 
dwellings representing an expenditure of over $12 billion 














Pretax profits should rise 5%; after tax 
margin may drop 0.5% to 6.2%. 


Profits 
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a Enough of just about every com- 
Deman modity to balance supply/demand. 


will be added to the U.S. countryside. Although it’s a drop 
from previous years, this represents a sizable number of 
homes that will need paints, floor finishes and chemical 
specialty items of all sorts. 

Recent studies by the U.S. Dept. of Commerce indicate 
that the yearly expenditure for these chemicals (mainly 
cleaning and polishing compounds) has risen substantially. 
They went up from $1,532 million in 1952 to $1,747 
million in 1955. There is little doubt that °56 and °57 
will show even more impressive figures. 

Other specialties used around the home have been show- 
ing comparable growth. The amount spent on drugs and 
sundries went from $1,569 million in ’52 to $1,747 million 
in 1955. Similarly, money spent for toilet articles climbed 
from $1,569 in 1952 to $1,578 in 1955. 

There’s little likelihood that 1957 will bring any marked 
slump in these expenditures, though it may be unduly opti- 
mistic to count on the rate of growth that’s been main- 
tained over the past two years. 

The consumer has been led to expect great changes in 
the marketing, packaging and distribution of specialty 
chemicals. And he won’t be disappointed next year. 

Heavy-duty dry household bleaches, made nationally 
familiar last year by the introduction of Beads-o-Bleach 
Purex should become even more familiar next year. 

Heavy-duty liquid synthetics made their mark. Of the 
“Big Three,” Colgate has not introduced its product na- 
tionally. But it has one in the laboratory, and its appear- 
ance on the market is only a matter of time. 

There will be other changes, too, in the field of soaps 
and synthetic detergents. Specialized cold-water deter- 
gents have been catching on lately, and you can expect 
a number of new local companies to join the field. Also, 
several of the big soapers are studying the market and 
may bring out their own products. 

More emphasis cn deodorant toilet bars is a sure bet, 
with new bacteriostats (e.g., Monsanto’s TCC) pointing 
the way to light-colored bars that will not discolor on 
exposure to light. 
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Containers that measure out recommended doses of 
material are now practical. And it could well be that the 
first of these will be available to the consumer in 1957. 

Aerosols, too, should see some rather drastic changes. 
The pressure-packed products have been on a marketing 
boom, but many are confident that the boom is only 
beginning. 

Cost has been a stumbling block for some applications; 
corrosion of the can for others. Now, development of 
many water-based emulsion products is far along and 
they should overcome the corrosion problem. (For ex- 
ample, aerosol window cleaners are getting a big play.) 

There’s greater emphasis now, too, on the development 
of aerosols propelled with cheap hydrocarbons (instead 
of the high-cost fluorocarbons presently used). 

The possibilities wrought by this combination of de- 
velopment could be one of the most far-reaching ones 
in the aerosol industry: the number of low-cost house- 
hold chemicals that can now be pressure-packed is virtu- 
ally limitless. 


The Rising Costs of Transportation 


Railroads are asking for two freight rates, one for 
7%, the other for 15%. Both would be additional. In 
the past 10 years, they have not received any less than 
61.5% of the four big boosts they sought ranging from 
7% to 35.8%. Against that background, it is likely that 
rail freights will go up at least 14% next year. 

This will mean that barge and truck transportation 
will become increasingly competitive. Take nitrogen. Di- 
versification of production facilities has already permitted 
truck and barge shipments to gain a foothold. This trend 
could well become significant during 1957. 

Steps to combat the rising freight costs will take many 
forms—pooled shipments, two-way hauls (to eliminate 
“dead heading”) and bulk transportation. More products 
formerly shipped as solids will be transported as liquids 


® 





Rail freight rates will likely go up 
at least 14%. 


Shipping 
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via tank trucks. This will be in an effort to curtail han- 
dling costs, now becoming a decisive factor in transit 
choice. 

Traffic executives will look harder at the many varieties 
of bulk containers that have streamed into the market 
in the past few years, particularly the lightweight types. 
But to utilize them effectively, sales departments must 
sell customers on obtaining the necessary bulk-handling 
equipment. And the rails will have to supply it—a move 
now under consideration. 

Truckers may well ask for higher rates, of course. 
But it is doubtful that they will ask for a rate increase 
to match that of the railroads. 

Chances of a price hike for steel opens the door to 
higher prices for drums. In paper bags, there will be 
a lot of emphasis on bag design. And you can count on 
foil-lined multiwalls hitting the market as a shelf item. 

There’s been considerable talk in transportation circles 
about the Weeks report, the two-year-old study calling 
for an overhaul of the nation’s transportation regulations. 
It’s not likely that the recommendations will become law 
intact. But there will be a strong attempt to pass some 
of its provisions. 

Suspended rate clauses of the report could get close 
scrutiny by Congress, for example. And it will pay to 
watch changes in the Weeks report that may come about 
indirectly: ICC may speed up granting ex parte freight 
tate increases without the delays typical of the past. 


A Year for Selling 

Impact of the increased freight rates will be felt right 
along the line—but particularly affected will be the sales 
managers. Certainly some of therm are going to have to 
alter their attitudes toward freight charges (“we don’t 
pay the freight”). 

Freight rises and other increases will mean more inten- 
sive sales promotion efforts. Look for the symposium 
to get a big play as a mass selling technique. Especially 
useful in commercial development activity, this idea was 
tried with outstanding success during ’56. One company 
finds that symposiums sparked over 1,000 experimental 
investigations (by researchers in a variety of fields) into 
uses for a series of new products it is bringing along. 

Product development emphasis will feel competitive 
pressures. There'll be a limited pruning of less profitable 


items and, as price competition sharpens, fewer accom- 
modation items. 


Half-Billion for Research 

But there will be no letup at all in the research effort. 
The National Science Foundation survey found that the 
chemical industry spent $361 million for research in 1953. 
The total expenditure in 1956 should amount to $480 
million. And in 1957, it should come close to $504 mil- 
lion; by 1959, nearly $560 million. 

Although that may sound like a staggering sum, the 
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wisdom of such expenditures has been driven home to 
the chemical industry time and again. In a McGraw-Hill 
economics department. survey earlier this year, 61% of 
the chemical industry indicated that a significant portion 
of capital expenditures during °56 would be for new 
products. The same survey showed that the chemical 
industry expects 15% of its °59 sales to come from 
products that were either not produced in 1955 or were 
made in a form so sufficiently different that they can be 
considered as “new products.” 

But despite the emphasis chemical companies place 
on their own research, independent research organiza- 
tions should enjoy their biggest year ever. Reason: they 
can often take on special projects better and cheaper than 
can company research organizations. And they can point 
to an enviable growth rate to prove it. 

The government should continue to exert an important 
influence on the course of research next year. At present, 
almost one-third of all industrial research is government- 
supported. This contribution will get further attention in 
*57. Attorney General Brownell has made it plain that 
he feels that there may be a concentration of research 
in larger companies. He has called for a study to de- 
termine how this concentration affects the parent position 
of such firms. 

Government research is going to compete, too, with 
private research for the scarce supply of manpower, which 
isn’t going to be any more abundant next year. 

And as research manpower gets tighter, you can look 
for increased agitation by professional unions seeking 
to recruit scientific personnel. They'll stress such things 
as the “compression effect” and the discrepancy between 
starting salaries for new researchers and salaries being 
paid to experienced researchers. Their arguments will be 
the same ones they have used before without notable 
success. But the likelihood of their intensifying their 
efforts is greater. 








Spending should rise to $504 
billion in 1957. 


RESEARCH 
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The BASF* Acetylene Plant of American 
Cyanamid Company at Avondale, Louisiana, 
engineered and built by CHEMICO, is now 
being increased in capacity, making it the 
WORLD’S LARGEST ACETYLENE 
PLANT OF ITS TYPE. 


By 1957, all the plants engineered and 
built by CHEMICO for the production of 
acetylene from natural gas will have a total 
capacity of 150,000,000 pounds per year. 





Important features of the BASF process are 
listed below, and reprints of article describing 
this process are available upon request. 


* Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, AG, 
West Germany, holder of the basic 
acetylene process for which CHEMICO 
has exclusive rights in all North 
American Countries, 





A SUBSIDIARY OF ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COMPANY 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION is Sy 
525 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK Case 
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Oronite* 


ISOPHTHALIC 


offers unusual reaction 
and performance properties 





For protective coatings— industrial, interior and exterior 
architectural paints and baking finishes 

Reacts more completely Permits using more low cost oils 

Makes harder, more flexible films Better gloss and gloss retention 


Produces tougher films Odorless 
Better thermal stability Minimizes fume problems 


For plastics— polyesters, polyamides, polyester-amides, 
reinforced plastics of unsaturated polyester type 
Provides full molecular weight Higher polymers are formed 
range of linear and cross A lower cost raw material 


linked polymers Greater strength 
New melting point characteristics | and adhesive properties 


For plasticizers— poly-vinyl chloride and other fields 


Greater thermal & color stability Greater plasticizing efficiency 
Higher boiling points Lower volatility 
Better resistance to oxidation Less toxicity and no odor 





Users of ISOPHTHALIC are fast discovering this new Oronite chem- 
ical offers properties and cost advantages heretofore unob- 
tainable. If you haven’t inquired about or investigated 
Isophthalic in your own laboratory, it will pay you to 
do so. Technical data is available on many of its 
unique properties. Contact the Oronite office 
nearest you for complete information. 
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More Expensive Help 


Not only is manpower going to be harder to get next 
year; it’s going to cost more, too. With the continuing 
competition for high-caliber executive, sales, engineering 
and scientific personnel, it’s a good bet that total salary 
payments will advance another 6% or more in 1957. The 
new round of wage boosts started by the steelworkers and 
mine workers in the past few months will spur similar 
rises for most hourly paid employees. 

Over-all, total payroll costs for makers of chemicals 
and allied products are likely to climb about $170 miinon 
from this year’s approximately $2.5-billion aggregate. 

Moving under the same competitive pressures, fringe 
benefits can be counted on to continue their steady post- 
war incline to an industry-wide average of more than 
$1,000/ year/ employee. 


Challenge of Technology 


Some of the biggest developments in the chemical 
industry during 1956 unquestionably were in the field 
of olefin polymerization. Interest in that field should 
continue, even heighten during 1957. 

Germany’s Karl Ziegler, Italy’s Giulio Natta and 
workers of U.S. process companies (Phillips, Standard 
of Indiana) made important contributions in directing 
the path of olefin polymerizations. That, in turn, has 
opened the door to the production of “synthetic natural 
rubber” (Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, Phillips). Next 
year should see significant advances in that field. (An- 








— 
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MANPOWER Not only is manpower going to be harder to find; it’s going to cost more, too. 


other thing to watch in synthetic rubber is the renewed 
interest in butyl rubber.) 

Some of the research into polymerization of propylene 
and larger olefin molecules should start to bear fruit 
during °57, as should the work on copolymerization of 
such materials as ethylene and propylene. 

Coal, as a direct source of chemicals, received setbacks 
during ’56 when Carbide decided to send its hydrogena- 
tion process back to a smaller pilot plant and when Du 
Pont decided to switch its synthesis gas production (at 
Felle, W. Va.) from coal, as a starting material, to 
natural gas. 

But other developments helped make up for any loss 
that coal might have suffered. Particularly notable: Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal’s decision to commercialize 
its low-temperature carbonization process in conjunction 
with power plants for aluminum production in Cresap, 
W. Va. This plant will not be placed in operation next 
year. But when going full blast, it will turn out 50-60 
million gal./year of refined liquids. This will have a tre- 
mendous impact on chemical production. 

The mental drugs, which won such quick acceptance 
during ’56, should continue to corner a great deal of 
research interest in ’57. Tests to determine precisely how 
effective they are in mental therapy will gain momentum. 
And research to pinpoint the relationships between certain 
chemical groupings and emotional or mental upsets should 
continue. 

In general, 1957 will be a year in which technology, 
cost-consciousness and sales efforts will be relied on to 
counteract the economic pressures holding down profits. 
The net result should be another year of solid prosperity. 


Following is a 2l-page statistical 
report—facts, figures and forecasts to aid 
management in planning for growth in 
the coming year. 
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vat : Chemical Process Industries 
1942 Me (Output for 1957 


Sources: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK 


1943 
















Industries included: inorganic 
and organic industrial 
chemicals drugs and 
medicinals; soap and 
glycerine; paints; gum and 
wood chemicals; fertilizers; 
vegetable and animal oils 
and fats; printing inks; 
essential oils; pulp, paper 
and board mills; rubber 
products; petroleum refining. 


1944 
1945 
1946 § 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 


$76 
Billion 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 i | : 

(billion dollars) | ] | | | | 
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Chemical Process Industries Contribution 
to National Output of All Goods and Services 


Percent 


18 -- 
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Sources: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Decision-making jin the chemical 
process industries calls for facts 
—and figures. To round out Fore- 
cast °57 (see p. 40 for beginning), 
CHEMICAL WEEK here presents 21 
pages of key statistics for manage- 
ment men. 

This selective report presents 
those important statistics available 
to industry from various govern- 
ment agencies, as well as those 
from private business sources. In 
addition, many usually unavailable 
figures were independently derived. 

Because different branches of the 


chemical process industries un- 
doubtedly will want to apply these 
statistics in diverse ways, no attempt 
has been made in this portion of 
CW’s Forecast Report to analyze 
data. Figures for 1956 are based on 
preliminary returns (“p” in the 
tables) or estimated in those series 
where data was not yet available. 
Wherever a relatively high degree of 
forecast accuracy was possible, esti- 
mates for 1957, 58 and ’59 were 
made. 

Statistics cover the following in- 
dustries: chemical and allied prod- 














Up 2.3% in 1957 


Benchmarks for 


Decision-Making in 57 


ucts, petroleum and coal products, 
soap and detergents, rubber and 
rubber products, vegetable and 2ai- 
mal oils and fats, fertilizer, pulp, 
paper and board mills, paint, drugs 
and medicinals, plastics and syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Pertinent data for these industries 
include: corporate sales, profits, 
taxes, capital expenditures, capital 
investment per worker, capacity, 
prices, stock prices, dividends, pro- 
duction, employment, hourly earn- 
ings and hours worked, weekly pay, 
exports and imports. 
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CORPORATE SALES 

































° . ‘ Adjusted for 
Up 7.6% in 1956 after adjusting Cogporate | Pice Changes 
ease e i i 
tilion dollars) for price changes, §£—— mills.) 1086 9) 
24 1932 $ 2,170| $ 4,314 
1933 9,951 4,109 
22} 1934 9,726} 5,529 
1935 3,119 | 6,164 
20+ | 1936 3,783} 7,403 
1937 4,088! 7,728 
am Pes | | 1938 3,657| 7,033 
| | 1939 4,251 8,303 
1940 4,16 ¢ 
16r 1956 Dollars 1941 6.437| 11,876 
19492 7,205 | 11,988 
wr 1943 8,612] 13,498 
1944 9,822 | 15,157 
12}- 1945 9,834| 14,833 
1946 10,737| 14,933 
10+ 1947 13,487 16,388 
° 1948 13,972| 15,77 
8 rrent Dollars | | 1949 13,050| 14,863 
| | 1950 16,104] 18,176 
4 | | 1951 18,055 | 18,866 
| | 1952 17,724] 18,199 
i | | 1953 18,440| 18,709 
| | 1954 18,643| 18,831 
“forthe veer shia | | 4055 91,365 | 21,646 
: | | 1956p. | 23,288] 23,288 
RAPE ge eS te Ore hie Pee ee ke eT 
1929 "35 £40. "AS 50 54 °5556 Source: U.S.Dept.of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK 


24 Chemical and Allied 
Products Industry 


(Includes industrial chemicals; drugs and medicinals; soap and glycerine; paints: gum and 
wood chemicals; fertilizers; vegetable and animal oils and fats; printing inks; essential oils) 


PROFITS BEFORE AND AFTER TAXES 
In 1957: A $1.5-Billion Tax Bite 


Forecast 














(billion dollars) 
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2.3} 


Pretax profits 


Profits sad caxes. | 
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Wages and = Taxes yn Dividends How Chemical and Allied 


Salaries as asa axes as asa 


aPecent Peentof aPucent Pexetot = Products Industry Spent 














%, BY 

ee gg% 14% «35% 18% Its 1956 Sales Dollar 

1934 18.2 1.7 8.4 5.7 

1935 16.8 1.7 7.9 8.5 

1936 15.1 2.0 8.4 6.6 

1937 16.4 1.9 7.7 6.3 

1938 17.0 1.7 6.4 4.7 

1939 15.7 9.4 9.7 5.9 

1940 17.0 4.3 9.2 5.3 

1941 17.1 7.7 8.0 4.0 

1949 23.1 8.4 6.4 3.3 

1943 23.5 8.2 5.7 3.0 

1944 21.0 7.0 4.6 2.8 

1945 21.1 5.9 4.0 3.0 

1946 18.2 5.3 1.9 3.4 

1947 16.7 5.1 16 3.0 

1948 16.8 46 6.7 2.8 

1949 17.9 49 7.0 3.4 

1950 15.8 8.1 8.2 3.6 

1951 16.9 9.7 6.0 3.0 

1952 18.6 7.5 4.7 3.2 

1953 19.9 7.4 4.7 3.0 

1954 20.2 6.1 5.3 3.5 

1955 18.8 7.3 5.9 }3.7 

1956 p. 18.6 6.0 6.7 13.5 aa 

1957 (est.) 18.8 6.0 6.2 3.3 Dividends 

Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, CHEMICAL WEEK. 3.5 % 

Profits After Profits After 
p Be fe chica Taxes as : das. >> After Pare Adeted Yenee as . 
retax Profits i Percent o axes ‘or Price Changes ercent o 
(million $) (colton 1058) (milltas's) Pretax Profits} (million $) | (million 1956 $) Pretax Profits 

1932 $ 699 $ 197 $ 24 242%] $ 75 $ 149 75.8% 
1933 299 464 38 17.1 184 385 82.9 
1934 278 564 48 17.3 230 467 82.7 
1935 298 589 53 17.8 245 484 82.2 
1936 396 775 77 19.4 319 624 80.6 
1937 389 735 16 19.5 313 592 80.5 
1938 298 573 63 21.1 235 452 78.9 
1939 513 1,012 102 19.9 411 803 80.1 
1940 643 1,246 204 31.7 439 851 68.3 
1941 1,015 1,873 498 49.1 517 954 50.9 
1949 1,067 1,775 603 56.5 464 772 43.5 
1943 1,194 1,871 702 58.8 492 771 41.2 
1944 1,139 1,758 683 60.0 456 704 40.0 
1945 930 1,478 584 59.6 396 597 40.4 
1946 1,416 1,969 571 40.3 845 1,175 59.7 
1947 1,708 2,075 684 40.0 1,024 1,244 60.0 
1948 1,575 1,775 637 40.4 938 1,059 59.6 
1949 1,549 1,764 637 41.1 912 1,039 58.9 
1950 2,625 2,963 1,302 49.6 1,323 1,493 50.4 
1951 2,823 2,950 1,746 61.8 1,077 1,125 38.2 
19592 2,156 2,204 1,324 61.4 832 851 38.6 
1953 2,223 9,255 1,359 61.1 864 876 38.9 
1954 2,116 2,137 1,132 53.5 984 994 46.5 
1955 2,929 2,968 1,562 53.3 1,367 1,385 46.7 
1956 p. 2,950 2,950 1,392 47.2 1,558 1,558 52.8 
1957 (est.) 3,100 3,038 1,519 49.0 1,581 1,549 51.0 























Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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WAGES AND SALARIES... weaned mee 








Salaries Price Changes 

still climbing fast (million $) (million 1956 $) 
(million 1956 dollars) 1930 $ 621 $1 008 
5,000 r 1931 529 945 
1932 413 821 
a 1933 421 881 
: 1934 495 1,004 
1935 5925 1,038 
+-4)000+ 1936 572 1,119 
1937 672 1,270 
1938 621 1,194 
metic | 1939 667 1,303 
1940 808 1,566 
3,000} 1941 1,098 2,026 
; 1949 1,662 2,765 
1943 2,026 3,176 
2,500 1944 2,060 3,179 
1945 2,072 3,125 
2.000} 1946 1,949 2,711 
i 1947 2,255 2,740 
1948 2,352 2,655 
1,500} 1949 2,332 2,656 
1950 2,551 2,879 
1951 3,048 3,185 
a 1952 3,300 3,374 
1953 3,677 3,729 
500} 1954 3,758 3,796 
1955 4,020 4,073 
1956 p. 4,342 4,342 
0 1957 (est.) 4,800 4,104 








‘| Chemical and 
Allied Products (cont) 











Forecast 





PRODUCTION AND NONPRODUCTION WORKERS 


(thousands) : An estimated 3.2% increase in 1957 
900 r 


800 + 


All employees 
700} 


Nonproduction workers 
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dial CAPITAL EXPENDITURES — FORECAST FOR ’59 


a (million dollars) 





(million $) 2,000 
1945 $ 376 
1946 800 
1947 1,060 
1948 941 
1949 670 
1950 771 
1951 1,247 
1952 1,386 
1953 1,428 
1954 1,130 
1955 1,016 


1956 p. 1,433 
1957 (est.) 1,576 
1958 (est.) 1,513 
1959 (est.) 1,468 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
McGraw-Hill Dept. of Econom- 
les, _ Federal Reserve Board, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING; -U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Standard & Poor's; National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK. 


See CW, Dec. 15, ‘56 

















d Source: \U1S. Dept. of Commerce 1945 ‘47 49 ‘51 ‘53 ‘55 ‘57 ‘59 
Production Weekly Gross Pay 
All Employees Workers Weekly Hours Hourly Weekly Gross} Adjusted for Price 
(thousands) (thousands) Worked Earnings Pay Changes (1956 $) 

1939 406 277 39.5 $ .649 $25.59 $49.98 

1940 437 302 39.7 .676 26.80 51.94 

1941 524 381 40.8 .139 30.15 55.63 

1942 615 471 42.8 .848 36.36 60.50 

1943 655 520 45.3 .916 41.53 65.09 

1944 695 551 45.7 953 43.58 67.25 

1945 711 555 445 .989 43.99 66.35 

1946 675 517 41.2 1.077 44,34 61.67 

1947 694 525 41.5 1.232 51.13 62.13 

, | 1948 700 529 41.5 1.355 56.23 63.47 
1949 663 484 41.0 1.430 58.63 66.78 
1950 682 494 41.5 1.510 62.67 70.73 

1951 749 536 41.6 1.630 67.81 70.86 
P= 1952 770 537 41.2 1.710 70.45 72.03 
1953 807 553 41.3 1.830 75.58 76.65 

1954 791 532 41.1 1.910 78.50 79.29 

1955 811 546 41.4 1.990 82.39 83.48 

1956 p. 832 555 41.3 2.110 87.00 87.00 

| 1957 (est.) 855 567 41.3 2.210 91.27 89.44 























Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; U.S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT PER PRODUCTION WORKER Copital 


Investment 


Another new high in vy : Per Worker 





(thousand dollars) 1939 $14,336 


ans 1940 14,279 

: 1941 12,953 
1949 11,240 
1943 11/156 
25 | 1944 10,385 
1945 10,209 
1946 13,240 
20 1947 15,862 
1948 16,852 
1949 19,237 
1950 

15 1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 (est.) 30; ‘000 
Source: U- S. Dept- of Commerce, 
McGrew-Hill Dept. of Economics, 
Federal Reserve Boards; CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING, u. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Stand- 


ard and Poor's, National Industrial 
egress Board; CHEMICAL 








1939 45 ‘50 "57 


Chemical and Allied Products (cont) 


DIVIDENDS 
se ere ee Pye wanes 
illion eane viden as a Fercen t 
ae An $850-million Paid Out of Profits Price Changes 
‘ : (million$) After Taxes(million 1956 $) 
dollars payout in 7 





900 1929 $217 59.5% $343 
1930 269 113.0 437 
1931 196 124.8 350 
1932 169 225.3 336 
1933 174 94.6 364 
1934 156 67.8 316 
1935 107.8 522 
1936 78.1 487 
1937 82.1 486 
1938 73.2 331 
1939 61.1 490 
1940 57.9 492 
1941 50.3 480 
1942 51.1 394 
1943 53.3 411 
1944 59.4 418 
1945 75.3 449 
1946 42.6 501 
1947 39.2 487 
1948 42.4 449 
1949 49.3 513 
1950 43.5 650 
1951 50.0 563 
1952 68.1 580 
1953 63.4 556 
1954 65.9 655 
1955 57.6 798 
1956 p. 51.6 804 
1957 (est.) 850 53.8 833 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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IT PAYS TO SEE... 


Dependable Name in 


for 59 Years 














Victor chemicals solve design problems in man 


New or improved product design depends upon 
many technical factors. Among those that rate 
high are production economies that ultimately 


guide the profit picture. 








/ 


for 59 Years 












































TOO WEAK?...Does the design of your 
synthetic goods call for greater strength? 
Need better acid and heat resistance? 
Looking for performance that tops that 
of all comparable materials? Successful 
manufacturers of synthetic rubber 
products have found Victor formic acid 
and potassium phosphates excellent 
intermediates! 


TOO LATE?...It’s never too late to 
design fire-resistant materials! Will a 
new flameproof coating or finish boost 
your sales? Victor diammonium phosphate 
combined with certain resins provides 
flameproof coatings for wallboard and 
other building materials. Textiles are 
easily flameproofed by spraying or 
immersing in a solution of one of the 
ammonium phosphates or Victor Fyrex®. 
Paper, too, is made flame-resistant 
with Victor phosphates. 


TOO LONG?...Want more gleam in the 
metal products you’re designing—a 
sparkling, shiny finish in less time and 
at less cost? Victor phosphoric acid, in a 
special bath, does a better job with far 
less labor. Aluminum, stainless steel, 
copper, brass, and many other metals 
emerge from the bath with a brilliant 
finish! Answer to a design problem... 

it pays to see Victor! 


ndustiies...could be Your)... 








The list of new Victor products and new 
applications that can help you with your 
| problems grows constantly! 

Check your industry on the next page. 


i > 2. 








Dependable Name in 


for 59 Years 





Facts designed for your industry... 


The unique Victafile system gives you specific 
facts on Victor phosphates, formates, and oxa- 
lates used in your industry. We’d like you to 
have a copy. Simply indicate the Victafile you 
wish, clip the coupon to your letterhead and 
mail today! 


Agriculture « Chemical Manufacturing « Denti- 
frices « Detergents and Soaps « Flameproof- 
ing « Food and Beverages « Glass, Ceramics 
and Vitreous Finishes « Industrial and 
Household Cleaners « Leather Tanning « 
Metal Finishing and Rustproofing « 

Mining and Drilling « Paints « 

Petroleum Products « Pharma- 

ceuticals « Plastics « Pulp 

and Paper « Textiles « 

Water Treatment 


Hurry! Harry! Harry! 


Opportunities designed for your talents? 


If you‘re a chemical engineer, sales engineer, or For information, write to: Victor Chemica! Works, 
chemist with designs on a new location with Technical personnel Div., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
expanded opportunities . . . chances are good Chicago 6, Illinois 


that Victor has a solution to your problem. 


Victor Chemical Works 







C, W, 
155 N. Wacker Drive iT PAYS TO SEE... 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send the Victafile for our industry indicated below: 
COMPANY 
cry. STATE 

Dependable Name in 

NAME et ae TITLE 


PLEASE SEND SAMPLE OF VICTOR for 59 Years 








Pas ee ae Sy ee Sa ERS Se Gee Ge Se Re” Se. a ee 


for 59 Years 








IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Both will increase in 1997 





























Exports | 
(million $) (million $) 





1939 $162.8 $79.5 (million dollars) 
1940 221.9 58.2 aaece: 
1941 291.8 60.7 
1942 347.7 88.4 
1943 474.3 203.5 
1944 472.4 156.5 
1945 414.3 144.2 1,000 
1946 500.1 99.6 
1947 782.9 105.2 
1948 779.8 111.4 
1949 773.7 106.8 
1950 725.1 170.3 
1951 977.1 300.4 
1952 801.7 244.4 
ayo8 * 819.0 293.0 
1954 1,003.8 249.3 
1955 1,089.4 254.9 
1956 p. 1,250.0 275.0 
1957 (est.) 1,450.0 300.0 


pened CHEMICAL ‘eee isis nome at 1999 a) ‘43 45 ‘47 ‘49 ‘51 ‘53 ‘35 














Chemical and Allied Products (cont.) 


Coming: Hikes in production, consumption, prices. 














Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 
Index of Index of Index of Wholesale —— yr ng hy ae ~~ — 
1956-100 1947-49100 1995 e100 1949549 8100 (iltios's) —Guillion $)"to'Seles 1935-39 =100 

1939 34 N. A. 124.15 N.A. 1941 545 1,231 2.26 102.2 
1945 N.A. NLA. 187.10 N.A. 19492 606 1,269 2.09 87.4 
1946 59 N.A. 201.44 N. A. 1943 734 1,390 1.89 105.9 
1947 N. A. 97 221.88 101.4 1944 838 1,397 1.67 105.9 
1948 85 103 230.06 103.8 1945 844 1,415 1.68 121.0 
1949 90 101 215.90 94.8 1946 915 1,826 2.00 140.9 
1950 100 121 251.75 96.3 1947 1,141 2,209 1.94 134.0 
1951 110 136 266.82 110.0 1948 1,197 2,263 1.89 132.6 
1952 122 137 261.66 104.5 1949 1,110 2,072 1.87 136.9 
1953 134 147 274.47 105.7 1950 1,369 2,474 1.81 179.4 
1954 142 148 266.46 107.0 1951 1,535 3,039 1.98 230.5 
1955 152 167 298.57 106.6 1952 1,508 3,004 1.99 235.1 
1956 166 178 315.00 107.1 1953 1,609 3,070 1.91 246.6 
1957 N.A. 190 425.00 108.0 1954 1,630 3,082 1.89 303.9 
1958 N. A. N. A. N. A. N.A. 1955 1,919 3,280 1.71 427.3 
1959 214 N. A. N. A. N.A. 1956 (est.) 2,042 3,700 1.81 4745 





Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics; Federal Reserve Board; CHEMICAL ENGINEERING; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Standard & Poor's; National 
Industrial Conference Board; CHEMICAL WEEK, 
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Ca MRGALENS 2 Tab pole ak ek naa ARC ote: Reron 


CORPORATE SALES Corporate Sales 


Corporate Adjusted for 


















. “ e Sales Price Changes 
Up 8.6% in 1956 after adjusting (million $) (million 1956 $) 
for price changes 1931 $4,131 $7,377 
ane my 1932 3,951 7,855 
% 1933 3,794 7,937 
st 1934 3,620 7,343 
1935 3,952 7,810 
27 1936 4,419 8,648 
1937 5,086 9,614 
24 b 1938 4,956 9,531 
1939 5,254 10,262 
1940 5,523 10,703 
“ur 1941 6,659 12,286 
19492 7,478 12,443 
18 + 1943 8,500 13,323 
1944 9,853 15,205 
1945 10,007 15,093 
pst & 1956 Dollars 1946 10,374 14,428 
1947 14,792 17,973 
12+ 1948 19,411 21,908 
Current Dpllars* 1949 17,560 20,000 
| | 1950 19,281 21,761 
1951 23,481 24,536 
| | 1952 23,903 94,440 
a a | 1953 25,650 26,014 
1954 25,907 26,169 
“~~ o 1955 28,083 28,452 
1956 p. 30,890 30,890 
; b Rer'skeotee shoe 1957 Cest.) 33,980 33,300 
Lit J baud “TREE ED Teak ame Rae Wa TIRE Vs Ee ie tee 
sas 35 ‘40 “45 50 ‘56 Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, CHEMICAL WEEK. 


Petroleum and Coal 
Products Industry 











Forecast 


PROFITS BEFORE AND AFTER TAXES 
io. 1957 Tax Bite: About $539 Million =~, 


2,200 + 
2,000 + 
1,800 + 
1,600 F 
1,400 + 
1,200 + Pretax 
1,000 + profits 

800 + 

600 f- 


400 
200 F- 

0 <>" 
ae ee \ se 


Beers) ie VES Bre! isa ORE tes SPT Ele RE eis oe ee! aie Re Re Pe Re eae Rees I Mea 
1929 "35 ‘40 "45 ‘50 '55'56 '57 










Profits after taxes 











60 Chemical Week e December 29, 1956 











bi ue Taxes ~~ Dividends How Petroleum and Coal 


laries as asa 


Taxes as asa 
apecent Posen of ePecent Pesto! Products Industry Spent 





















































1932 4. ; _ 2.8% 
be 40% 01% = 28% Its 1956 Sales Dollar 
1934 4.8 0.1 —_ 0.2 : 
1935 49 0.2 0.4 1.0 Wages and Salaries 4.7% 
1936 4.6 0.5 3.2 4.3 
1937 ‘a 4 Taxes 1.5% 
1938 49 0.3 1.2 1.4 Profits 4.9% 
1939 4.8 0.4 3.2 1.5 a 
1940 5.3 0.9 3.4 12 Dividends 
1941 5.3 21 5.8 1.6 2.4% 
19492 5.9 2.9 5.7 3.3 
1943 6.1 3.4 6.8 2.8 
1944 6.1 1.3 4.8 2.8 
1945 6.4 0.9 3.5. 23 
1946 6.7 2.0 4.0 2.8 
1947 5.6 2.6 7.1 2.5 
1948 5.1 3.2 8.4 2.1 
1949 5.6 47 5.3 3.0 
1950 5.3 2.7 6.3 25 
1951 49 3.6 5.7 9.4 
19592 5.2 9.1 4,3 2.3 
1953 | 2.2 4.7 2.6 
1954 5.1 1.8 4.8 2.7 
1955 49 2.1 5.0 2.7 
1956 p. 4.1 1.5 49 9.4 
1957 (est.) 4. 1.6 4.7 9.4 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
Profits 
Pretax Profits After Taxes Profits After 
Pretax Adjusted for Taxes as a Profits After Adjusted for Taxes as a 
Profits Price Changes Taxes Percent of Taxes Price Changes Percent of 
(million $) | (million 1956 $) (million $) Pretax Profits (million $) | (million 1956 $) | Pretax Profits 
1932 $ —6 ¢ — a —% $ —11 $ — —% 
1933 17 36 8 47.1 2 19 52.9 
1934 —38 _ 4 _ —A4Q — _ 
1935 93 45 6 26.1 17 34 73.9 
1936 162 317 22 13.6 140 274 86.4 
1937 278 526 36 12.9 242 457 87.1 
1938 77 148 16 20.8 61 117 79.2 
1939 196 383 20 10.2 176 344 89.8 
1940 277 » 537 50 18.1 227 440 81.9 
1941 530 “978 141 26.6 389 718 73.4 
1942 640 1,065 214 33.4 426 709 66.6 
1943 870 1,364 293 33.7 577 904 66.3 
1944 601 927 130 21.6 471 727 78.4 
1945 437 659 91 20.8 346 522 19.2 
1946 196 1,107 203 95.5 593 825 74.5 
1947 1,434 1,742 390 27.2 1,044 1,269 72.8 
1948 2,260 2,551 622 27.5 1,638 1,849 72.5 
1949 1,231 1,402 293 23.8 938 1,068 76.2 
1950 1,726 1,948 514 29.8 1,212 1,368 70.2 
1951 2,183 2,281 854 39.1 1,329 1,389 60.9 
1952 1,542 1,577 510 33.1 1,032 1,055 66.9 
1953 1,791 1,817 575 32.1 1,216 1,233 61.9 
1954 1,718 1,735 473 27.5 1,245 1,258 72.5 
1955 2,000 2,026 588 29.4 1,412 1,431 70.6 
1956 p. 1,962 1,962 463 23.6 1,499 1,499 16.4 
1957 (est.) 2,150 2,107 539 25.0 1,611 1,579 75.0 

















Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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| 
Forecast | Petroleum and Coal (cont) 











































¢ a . 
Capital Investment per Production Worker a ae 
. ‘ Production 
vedidedadl eae Estimated at a record $95,000 in 1957 Worker 
100r 1944 $40,956 
1945 39,365 
1946 39,710 
80 1947 47,190 
1948 55,597 
1949 60,574 
60 1950 64,640 
1951 70,382 
1952 76,298 
40 1953 79,297 
1954 85,000 
1955 90,000 
20 1956 93,000 
1957 (est.) 95,000 
0 RRS Hill Boot of Boonies 
Federal Reserve Board, Standard & 
1939 45 ‘50 ence Boards CHEMICAL WEEK 
bong a: Coal-Tar Products Imports and Exports 
(million $) (million $) (million dollars) 
1939 $145 $18.9 120 f- 
1940 28.4 9.0 8 
1941 29.7 9.4 as 
ph9 3 a. a 3 Due for a downturn in ’57 
1944 36.6 12.5 ‘\\ 
1945 35.2 11.9 - 
1946 63.6 6.2 
1947 120.8 11.5 
1948 101.0 18.2 
1949 84.4 13.2 
1950 54.5 95.9 : 
1951 70.0 52.0 
1952 49.8 45.9 
1953 55.5 414 - 
1954 75.8 34.5 
1955 72.3 44.3 
1956 p. 75.3 56.0 0 ey | 
1957 (est.) 75.0 50.0 1939 '40 ‘45 ‘50 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, U. S. Bureau of 
[obor Statistics, CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Forecast 








Soap and Detergents 




















































Sales Volume 
aie See Sales Volume 
Soap Detergents In 1957: up 14.7% for detergents; 
1947 100 100 Index (1947 = 100) 
1948 88 138 900 
1949 83 204 800 
1950 83 312 700} 
1951 69 359 soot 
1952 62 437 
1953 55 534 pee 
1954 a. 400 
1955 Re 2 300 a 
1956 p. 44 7185 a down 4.5% for soaps 
1957 (est.) 42 900 1004 ‘\ 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 0 J - ‘ 4 7 rah 
Producers, CHEMICAL WEEK. Oreerne ei fs = 2% 
How the 1957 Market Will Split papecks 
Soap _—_ ents 
ies 2a Detergents ae Soaps 4947 90% 10% 
100 ¢ 1948 85 15 
1949 78 22 
80 1950 70 30 
1951 63 37 
60 + 1952 56 44 
1953 48 52 
40 1954 49 58 
1955 38 62 
ais 1 1956 p. 33 67 
1957 (est.) 30 70 
0 











Source: U. S. Bureau of Lebor Statistics; ~:~ 


, ' ’ Assn. of American Soap and Glyceri 
1947 50 53 57 Producers, CHEMICAL WEEK. mt 





Weekly Pay 


Total Production Weekly Adjusted for Wholesale 
Employees Workers Hours Hourly Weekly Price Changes Price Index 
(thousands) (thousands) Worked Earnings Pay (1956 $) (1947-49 = 100) 
1947 N. A. N. A. 42.8 $1.386 $59.32 $72.08 103.9 
1948 N.A. N.A. 42.0 1.569 65.90 74.39 107.9 
1949 N.A. N. A. 40.9 1.627 66.54 75.79 88.2 
1950 N.A. N. A. 41.7 1.722 71.81 81.05 86.5 
1951 51.6 33.4 41.5 1.858 77.19 80.66 98.2 
1952 50.4 32.0 41.4 1.960 81.14 82.97 : 88.4 
1953 51.1 31.9 41.1 2.090 85.90 87.12 87.8 
1954 50.3 30.9 41.0 2.170 88.97 we.” 95.5 
1955 49.8 30.1 40.3 2.280 91.88 93.09 95.9 
1956 p. 50.9 30.5 41.0 2.420 99.22 99.22 98.5 
1957 (est.) 51.5 31.0 41.0 2.520 103.32 101.25 100.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine Producers, CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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HOW THE RUBBER MARKET IS SHARED 


Synthetic’s piece: over 50% in '56 and going up 
Consumption (percent) 


100 ) : i | 193 
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Rubber and 
Rubber Products 


Forecast 














Synthetic’s Output and Price Records 
in 1957, an estimated 










































index 4.2% output increase; firmer prices Produc- Weekly Pa 
(1947 fs sie _— a 4 my Output | Wholesale} tion Adjusted fo 
250.7 Index |Price Index| Workers | Weekly Price 
(1947-49 (1947-49 | (thou- | Hours Hourly Weekly Changes 
=100) =100) | sands) | Worked | Earnings Pay (1956 $ 
pa 1947 108 99.4 5.7 39.7 |$1.431 |$56.81 | $69.03 
1948 105 100.3 5.3 39.9 1.576 62.88 70.97 
ie 1949 86 100.3 5.1 39.8 1.677 66.74 76.01 
1950 105 102.0 5.7 40.8 1.763 71.93 81.19 
1951 184 131.0 7.4 41.0 1.910 78.31 81.83 
mn’ 1952 175 124.7 7.4 40.3 2.000 80.60 82.41 
1953 186 123.6 8.0 40.6 2.150 87.29 88.53 
1954 136 124.8 7.3 40.7 2.230 90.76 91.68 
so b 1955 213 125.1 7.7 41.8 2.340 97.81 89.10 | 
1956 p. 235 124.7 7.9 41.3 2.530 |104.49 | 104.49 
1957 (est.) 255 126.0 8.0 41.5 2.700 (112.05 {109.8 
Soar : “9 5) os. oe 37 Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Consumption 
Monthly Average 






































































(long inp Share of Consumption ; 
Natural Synthetic eclaimed Total Natural Synthetic Reclaimed 
19929 38,950 18,085 57,035 68% 32° 
1930 31,333 12,788 44,121 71 29 
29,599 10,250 39,849 74 26 
28,062 6,459 34,521 81 19 
34,364 7,084 41,448 83 17 
38,540 8,405 46,945 82 18 
40,962 9,794 50,756 81 19 
47,917 11,791 59,708 80 20 
45,300 13,500 58,800 77 93 
36,419 10,067 46,486 78 22 
49,333 163 14,167 63,663 78 22 
54,042 242 15,854 70,138 77 23 
1941 ' 64,583 522 20,936 86,041 75 1% 24 
1949 31,399 1,471 21,225 54,105 58 3 39 
1943 26,470 14,241 24,257 64,968 41 29 37 
1944 12,009 47,223 20,924 80,156 15 59 26 
1945 8,786 57,798 20,086 86,670 10 67 93 
1946 23,133 63,475 22,951 109,559 21 58 21 
1947 46,888 46,639 24,033 117,560 40 40 20 
1948 52,278 36,839 21,759 110,876 47 33 20 
1949 47,877 34,532 18,557 100,966 48 34 18 
1950 60,022 44,857 25,311 130,190 46 34 20 
1951 37,835 63,241 28,843 129,919 29 49 22 
19592 37,821 67,253 23,334 128,408 29 52 19 
1953 46,123 65,403 23,754 135,280 34 48 18 
1954 49,690 53,061 20,754 123,505 40 43 17 
1955 52,705 74,399 26,305 153,409 34 48 18 
1956 p. 48,121 73,286 22,780 144,187 33 51 16 
Source: National Rubber Manufacturers’ Assn.; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
Capital 
Output Crude Rubber 
aes Capacity Capital Wholesale wa en 
1947-49 Index Expenditures* | _ Price Index Worker 
=100 1950 =100 (million $) | (1947-49 =100) 
1945 N.A.| NLA. | $118 N.A. 1939 $7,237 
_ N.A. ss 139 N. A. 1940 7,145 
1947 106 A. 143 103.0 
1948 102 92 102 103.4 shot 998 
1949 92 96 81 93.6 1942 7,730 
mw | | Sle oe Pe 
1 15 ; 
1959 116 116 154 157.8 1944 6,534 
by 128 123 161 121.6 1945 6,292 
115 132 131 123.1 
1955 143 144 150 156.8 dele oom 
1956 (est., 132 156 224 148.5 1947 7,110 
1957 = 145 165 215 150.0 1948 8,388 
1959 (est.) N. A. 184 194 N. A. 4 
1950 9.912 
Ste Sin Neen dota Cefeenc Boas CHEMICAL WEEK. Commer US: Boren 1951 10,731 
See CW, Dec. 15, 1956 Ri: : 95 ’ 
1952 12,097 
Capital investment per Production Worker 1953 11,819 
y (thousand dollars) An estimated $14,500 in 1957 1954 13,650 
15 1955 14,019 
12 1956 p. 14,300 
9 1957 (est.) 14,500 














1939 1945 » 1950 1957 
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ae 
| | 
Forecast Paint 
Distrib . 
SALES Sales aaa Sede Exports Imports 
Look for « 10.0% gain in 1957 (million $) (percent) (million dollars) 
— ~\ 1947 $1,175.4 53% 47% $85.5 $16 
a 1948 1,192.8 53 47 80.2 20 
1949 1,064.8 55 45 76.4 14 
1800 + — 1950 19763 55 45 19.4 36 
: 1951 1,339.1 60 40 103.2 3 
—— AT | | 1959 13408 62 38 1786 36 
1,000 1953 1,402.7 60 40 84.4 51 
| 1954 1,360.9 62 38 105.1 52 
1955 1,564.0 60 40 106.8 62 
500 1956 p. 1,704.0 61 39 110.0 80 
| | 1957 (est.) 1,875.0 60 40 115.0 85 
0 ! ! : sania Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board \U. S. Dept. of Com- 
1947 ‘49 ‘51 53 "55 "57 merce, CHEMICAL WEEK. 
OUTPUT AND PRICES Output Wholesale 
oe Both due for increases in 1957 —5.5% and 2.6%, respectively Goat ganas 
(1947-49 = 100) 







49=100) =100) 


1948 104 101.0 
1949 91 99.9 
1950 113 96.8 
1951 108 108.9 
1952 112 107.3 
1953 118 106.7 
1954 116 107.9 
1955 125 109.2 
1956p. 128 113.0 
1957 (est.) 135 116.0 


132 f- 








Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 














Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Dept. of 
‘57 Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 

Weekly Pay 

Total Production Adjusted for 

Employees Workers Weekly Hours Hourly Weekly Price Changes 

(thousands) (thousands) Worked Earnings Pay (1956 $) 

1947 68.3 45.9 42.3 $1.261 $53.34 $64.81 
1948 70.0 46.4 42.2 1.384 58.40 65.91 
1949 65.5 42.2 41.0 1.458 59.78 68.09 
1950 68.9 45.1 42.3 1.532 64.80 73.14 
1951 73.6 47.5 41.8 1.640 68.55 71.63 
19592 73.1 46.6 41.5 1.720 71.38 72.99 
1953 74.2 46.9 41.8 1.820 76.08 77.16 
1954 70.9 44.7 41.2 1.890 77.87 78.66 
1955 73.4 46.5 42.3 1.990 84.18 85.29 
1956 p. 74.3 46.3 41.5 2.080 86.32 86.32 
1957 (est. 75.5 47.0 42.0 2.160 90.72 88.91 




















Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board; U.S. Dept. of Commerce CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Forecast 











Medicinals 





OUTPUT AND PRICES 


1957 Outlook: output increase of 3.9%; firmer prices yg 
Index (1947-49 = 100) 


160 y- 


150 }- 


140 





130 











Output Wholesale 

index Price Index 

(1947-49 (1947-49 
=100 =100) 





) 
1948 100 101.0 
1949 106 93.6 
1950 116 92.5 
1951 135 95.6 
1952 136 92.5 
1953 137 92.9 
1954 146 93.9 
1955 152 92.8 
1956p. 159 92.2 
1957 (est.) 165 93.0 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
were of Commerce; CHEMICAL 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Exports Imports 
(million dollars) 


























1947 $176.7 $7.6 
1948 193.2 62 (milion dollors) BY Borts should reach $230 million, _ lion dollors) 
1949 1982 5.9 ye 94 
1950 2125 78 Ay imports $7.8 million in '57 
1951 281.4 11.8 
1952 2291 5.9 200 10 
1953 2166 5.8 
1954 243.8 7.1 
1955 2265 69 
1956 p. 295.6 7.6 io ; | 
1957est. 230.0 7.8 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labo , } 
Stastics, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, re oie er TE: Med Ban oS See | L it 
CHEMICAL WEEK. 1947 9 31 53 55 57 09 5) 53 55 
Weekly Pay 
Total Production Weekly Adjusted for 
Employees ers Hours Hourly Weekly Price Changes 
(thousands) (thousands) Worked Earnings ay (1956 $) 
1947 82.9 55.5 40.7 $1.185 $48.23 $58.60 
1948 82.9 55.5 40. 1.323 53.71 60.62 
1949 85.5 56.3 40.4 1.401 56.60 64.46 
1950 87.5 57.3 40.9 1.457 59.59 67.26 
1951 95.2 62.4 41.1 1.520 62.47 65.28 
1952 96.5 61.3 39.9 1.590 63.44 64.87 
1953 91.5 56.9 40.9 1.680 68.71 69.69 
1954 92.0 57.0 41.0 1.760 72.16 72.89 
1955 92.5 56.1 40.8 1.840 75.07 76.06 
1956 p. 94.0 55.2 40.9 1.910 78.12 78.12 
1957 Cest.) 95.0 56.0 41.0 1.990 81.59 79.96 

















Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; U.S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Forecast? | 





OUTPUT AND PRICES 


index (1947-49 — 100) 
160 -- 







Vegetable and Anima 


In 1957: 9.2% output hike; my 


ee 





1947 j 49 


OUTPUT AND PRICES 


Index (1947-49 = 100) 
144 -- 


138 -- 








1947 9 


OUTPUT AND PRICES 


Index (1947-49 = 100) 
170 ¢- 


160 }- 
150 }- 
140 F- 
130 + 
129 
110 


100 





if PERS 
1947 


51 
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——_— re ee re ee ee ee ee 
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3.5% rise in prices ~\ 


53 55 


Fertilizers 


ir: 1957: output hike of 6.7%; 


™~ 


Pulp, Paper and Board 


In 1957: Both should increase 4.9% Big 


























Oils and Fats 




























































































Wholesale Weekly Pay 
oe Price Total Production Weekly Adjusted for 
Index Index Employees} Workers Hours Hourly Weekly Price Changes 
(1947-49 (1947-49 (thousands) (thousands} Worked Earnings Pay (1956 $) 
=100) =100) 
1947 90 127.6 49.7 41.8 46.8 $0.987 $46.19 $56.12 
1948 100 115.9 49.8 41,2 47.4 1.063 50.39 56.87 
1949 110 56.6 49.0 40.2 47.2 1.083 51.12 58.22 
1950 111 68.7 47.0 37.7 45.5 1.175 53.46 60.34 
1951 112 88.8 46.8 36.2 46.0 1.290 59.34 62.01 
1952 112 50.0 44,3 32.9 45.9 1.340 61.51 62.89 
1953 116 52.7 43.1 31.6 45.7 1.420 64.89 66.35 
1954 118 57.8 42.4 30.3 45.8 1.490 68.24 68.93 
1955 124 56.6 41.5 28.7 45.6 1.560 71.14 72.08 
1956 p. 142 56.0 41.0 28.8 446 1.670 74.48 74.48 
1957 (est.) 155 58.0 41.5 29.3 45.0 1.770 79.65 78.06 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Federal Reserve Board; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
Wholesal 
Price Inde 
Output Fertilizer Weekly Pay 
Index Materials All Production Weekly Adjusted for 
(1947-49 (1947-49 | Employees} Workers Hours Hourly Weekly | Price Changes 
=100) =100) (thousands)| (thousands) Worked Earnings Pay (1956 $) 
1947 98 95.0 36.7 31.4 42.4 $0.945 $40.07 $48.69 
1948 101 100.6 35.9 30.2 41.5 1.020 42.33 47.19 
1949 101 104.6 34.3 28.6 41.6 1.075 44.72 50.93 
1950 106 101.7 34.5 28.2 41.3 1.138 47.00 53.05 
1951 112 106.3 36.0 28.9 42.2 1.240 52.33 54.68 
1952 122 110.6 36.9 29.2 42.6 1.320 56.23 57.49 
1953 124 112.9 37.2 29.0 42.4 1.400 59.36 60.20 
1954 122 113.0 36.8 28.3 42.4 1.450 61.48 62.10 
1955 125 112.6 36.9 28.0 42.5 1.500 63.75 64.59 
1956 p 131 109.0 37.3 28.6 42.3 1.630 68.95 68.95 
1957 (est.) 140 112.0 38.0 29.0 42.5 1.750 74.38 72.89 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board, CHEMICAL WEEK. 
Output Wholesale Weekly Pay 
Index Price Index All Production Weekly Adjusted for 
(1947-49 (1947-49 Employees Workers Hours Hourly Weekly Price Changes 
=: 100) =100) (thousands)| (thousands) Worked Earnings Pay (1956 $) 
1947 99 98.6 234.0 206.9 44.2 $1.2294 $54.10 $65.74 
1948 104 102.9 242.8 212.7 44.0 1.361 59.88 67.58 
1949 97 98.5 232.6 202.5 42.4 1.411 59.83 68.14 
1950 116 100.9 245.5 213.5 43.9 1.482 65.06 73.43 
1951 126 119.6 257.6 222.5 44.4 1.600 71.04 74.23 
1952 120 116.5 252.8 215.7 43.6 1.690 73.68 75.34 
1953 130 116.1 258.3 219.6 44.0 1.790 78.76 79.88 
1954 132 116.3 262.9 222.2 43.5 1.840 80.04 80.85 
1955 149 119.3 272.9 228.9 44,3 1.940 85.94 87.07 
1956 p. 162 127.2 287.4 238.7 44.3 2.060 91.26 91.26 
1957 Cest.) 170 133.5 300.0 247.0 44.5 2.180 97.01 $5.07 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Forecast Plastics 














Prices and Output 

















Wee Forecast for 1957: output up a sharp 14.3%; 
( is bid 100) mm 
280 
240 
00 Output 
160 settee prices up 1.3% | 
“pemonanennesia ——--— Rees fo ete 
80 
40 
mts 49 51 53 5 57 
Weekly Pay 
Output Wholesale Production Weekly Adjusted for 
Index tices Workers Hours Hourly Weekly Price Changes 
(1947-49 =100)| (1947-49=100) | (thousands) Worked Earnings Pay (1956 $) 
1947 100 99.9 22.2 41 6 $1.297 $53.96 $65.57 
1948 98 99.4 21.8 41.4 1.419 58.75 66.31 
1949 103 100.8 19.7 40.4 1.494 60.36 68.75 
1950 147 101.4 20.5 41.8 1.568 65.54 73.97 
1951 163 126.5 22.2 42.0 1.730 72.66 75.92 
1952 157 125.8 30.4 41.7 1.830 76.31 78.03 
1953 183 126.0 33.1 42.5 1.950 82.88 84.06 
1954 184 1924.9 30.4 41.8 2.000 83.60 84.44 
1955 249 119.3 32.0 42.3 2.090 88.41 89.57 
1956 p. 280 108.6 32.8 42.5 2.220 94.35 94.35 
1957 est. 320 110.0 33.5 42.5 2.320 98.60 96.63 


























Source: U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board; CHEMICAL WEEK. 


Synthetic Fibers 





Prices and Output Weekly Pay 
Output | Wholesale Adjusted 

COCR MOL TRI ae | Woden | Way | toety| ‘Weelty| Chemens 

aa th " 0 es - - orkers ° ou eekly anges 

2) a demuapatle sty tan gem. =100) | "=100) | (thousands)| Worked | Eamingy Pay | (1956 $) 

1947 90 95.2 57.9 39.5 | $1.241| $49.02 | $59.56 


1948 108 103.2 59.9 39.5 1.343 53.05 59.88 

seat 1949 102 101.6 52.7 38.6 1.430 55.20 | 62.87 
an 1950 135 103.9 54.7 39.3 1.486 58.40 | 65.91 
1951 151 109.7 55.6 39.4 | 1.593 62.76 | 65.58 
1952 141 107.2 53.8 39.8 1.670} 66.47 67.97 
1953 156 | 104.6 58.6 39.7 1.760; 69.87 70.86 
1954 152 104.3 53.8 40.1 1.820 72.98 73.72 
1955 186 | 105.6 56.8 40.3 1.870 75.36 76.35 
40.4 

40.5 








Z 1956 p.| 186 | 100.0 58.1 1.990| 80.40/ 980.40 
oL__________.____ 1957 est 205 | 105.0 | 60.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board, CHEMICAL WEEK. 


























2.100 85.05 83.35 
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7 
l Selected Inorganic 
Forecast Chemicals Production 
Ginnted' | Geemtea | Weetes | Condes! Aekedon| Coe: cots | S| oe hee 
ealtemest thenad | Geeeeet| thdeeed teed | Gomeut: caaann:lcouiee | ieee taal 
short tons)| short tons) | short tons)| short tons) short tons) | short tons)| short tons) | short tons) | short tons)} short tons) 
1929 1,795.0| 61.6 — | 219.0/ 173.3 | 761.8| 2,968.2 | 5,3145| 81.3 173 
930 1,447.0| 61.3] 091 205.0 me a _ — — — 
931 1,463.2} 639] 1.2] 909.0| 1971 | 6589| 2,975.4 | 3,809.3| 549 19.0 
932 1,118.6 62.0 2.2 193.0 —_ —_ —_ —_ _ —_ 
933 1,486.0 143.4 2.9 236.0 150.2 687.0 | 2,317.0 3,599.5 62.6 24.7 
934 1,663.6| 144.3 35 | 9850) — one = — — _ 
935 1,592.3 192.8 4.4 330.0 138.8 759.4 | 2,508.9 4,264.9 87.1 45.4 
936 1,924.5 247.3 4.4 380.0 — — — —_— —_ _ 
937 2151.4] 9845] 4.4 | 4463] 293.0 | 968.7 | 3,037.4 | 4,974.6| 191.4 78.3 
938 1,761.6 317.0 4.4 440.0 — — — —_ —_ _ 
939 2,290.0| 3122] 9.7 | 514.4) 310.8 |1,045.4 | 2,947.9 | 4,795.0] 140.3} 150.8 
940 2,643.8 397.7 12.0 605.0 465.0 —_ —_— — aie ici 
1941 3,561.2 524.9 13.1 800.8 501.3 (1,429.3 | 3,724.4 6,770.1 227.7 662.6 
949 3,776.1| 679.2 | 43.8 | 989.8] 543.3 |1,574.9 | 3,994.8 | 7,754.0| 296.9 | 617.4 
81943 4,307.8| 739.1 | 97.9 | 1,214.4] 543.4 |29,949.1 | 4,571.1 | 8,499.1 | 3495 | 636.8 
944 4,196.4 834.6 | 134.4 | 1,262.4 543.7 | 2,327.8 | 4,718.0 9,242.2 381.0 965.6 
945 3,810.3| 874.2 | 148.3 | 1,199.1] 548.7 |2,391.8 | 4556.8 | 9,599.1 407.6 | 730.9 
946 3,684.5| 931.8 | 137.7 | 1,651.1] 7925.5 |2,999.9 | 4,493.6 | 8,649.2| 341.6 | 894.6 
947 4,035.2 | 1,029.9 | 162.1 1,443.2; 1,114.0 |2596.5 | 4,801.1 | 10,780.2 | 442.6 | 1,062.4 
948 4,255.4) 1,139.9 | 186.7 | 1,640.0] 1,089.0 [2,937.7 | 4,872.9 | 11,455.9| 458.3 | 1,193.5 
949 3,619.0] 1,118.4 | 195.9 | 1,767.0] 1,294.1 |2,649.5 | 4,119.3 | 11,431.9| 494.0 | 1,394.5 
950 4,137.3 | 1,287.7 | 237.0 | 2,084.2) 1,565.6 |2,989.1 | 4,329.6 | 13,099.4| 618.8 1,634.6 
951 4,711.3 | 1,420.3 272.2 | 2,517.9} 1,777.1 |3,756.9 | 5,457.9 | 13,372.3 | 695.6 | 1,845.7 
959 4,561.4| 1,665.1 | 279.0 | 2,608.7| 2,059.1 |3,540.3 | 4,763.6 | 13,310.0| 683.7 | 2,061.1 
953 5,883.7| 1,911.9 | 264.2 | 2,797.3] 2,987.8 | 3,685.6 | 5,303.1 | 14,009.5| 773.5 | 2,647.0 
954 5,654.7| 1,948.7 | 277.5 | 2,895.1) 2,719.7 | 3,913.6 | 5,212.7 | 14,000.5 740.6 | 2,957.9 
955 5,340.0} 2,064.8 307.2 3,407.9} 3,163.0 | 4,450.0 | 5,596.2 | 16,758.3| 8426 | 3,440.4 
956 p. 5,500.0; 2,100.0 | 350.0 | 3,670.0} 3,370.0 | 4,625.0 | 5,600.0 | 16,040.0; 885.0 | 3,625.0 





Bource: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; Census of Manufactures; U. S. Bureau of Minesy CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Selected Organic Chemicals Production 








Formalde- 

Benzene hyde 

Chemical | Naphtha- | Phthalic Refined 37% HCHO 

Gittier | (aiilion | “Catincs'| Grilien | “Catlion | Aetnon {Catton | “Enilicn | “eign | Cullion 

gallons) pounds) pounds) pounds) pounds) pounds) | pounds) cu. ft.) pounds) pounds) 
1929 25.1 39.2 9.2 24.2 33.7 36.0 .| 141.9 969.5 
1930 19.9 31.7 6.7 21.1 26.4 36.0 116.1 
1931 14.8 35.0 18.0 25.9 130.0 743.0 
1932 11.4 25.8 6.3 14.0 19.4 39.0 101.2 
1933 19.4 30.6 14.1 33.2 25.5 47.5 128.0 754.1 
1934 23.8 37.9 20.7 449 28.6 60.0 123.9 
1935 24.1 47.7 23.4 43.4 32.6 68.9 119.9 1,143.2 
1936 19.4 89.5 31.2 48.7 38.5 94.6 126.5 
1937 26.8 116.0 45.2 65.7 38.9 124.0 139.0 1,511.4 
1938 17.7 53.6 27.7 44,5 26.7 110.0 129.5 
1939 30.5 104.1 44.3 68.6 41.8 160.0 146.8 1,291.2 134.5 
1940 36.6 159.6 58.0 96.1 55.7 210.5 155.9 180.9 
1941 44.8 197.8 81.3 115.0 70.0 259.1 194.3 2,384.6 309.9 
1942 85.3 250.9 94.8 127.3 100.9 338.2 18(.6 3,236.2 347.5 
1943 142.0 305.3 114.1 195.0 94.3 347.6 159.7 4,532.4 522.9 166.2 
1944 178.4 286.2 122.7 202.0 89.1 384.8 196.1 5,536.1 522.4 272.2 
1945 156.2 287.6 125.8 205.1 87.2 349.8 172.7 5,100.0 509.6 308.2 
1946 136.4 242.3 108.7 199.1 88.4 335.9 148.6 458.9 294.6 
1947 167.7 314.7 137.5 265.3 107.9 397.2 191.2 3,007.0 615.9 342.0 
1949 173.9 327.6 158.8 297.3 92.1 410.6 197.3 617.2 383.4 & 
1949 133.3 236.0 149.7 224.5 72.0 413.0 200.1 4,150.0 549.7 1,129.3 
1950 186.2 288.5 216.2 312.1 98.0 482.5 230.0 5,331.0 835.1 1,821.9 
1951 265.7 355.7 248.0 388.4 122.7 559.7 215.0 5,851.0 997.5 1,798.9 
1959 251.7 322.5 228.6 337.8 95.9 439.6 199.5 5,978.0 1,029.3 1,809.5 
1953 272.7 315.8 226.6 382.4 113.5 519.0 237.9 6,755.0 1,118.7 | 2,135.7 
1954 256.8 302.2 253.8 417.5 97.3 477.5 215.3 6,197.0 1,032.0 2,344.6 
1955 307.5 477.2 331.4 516.7 131.8 538.8 240.0 8,204.0 1,259.0 3,048.2 
1956 p. 332.5 394.0 329.0 545.0 143.0 600.0 250.0 8,840.0 1,370.0 3,300.0 









































Source: U. S. Tariff Commission, Census of Manufactures; U. S. Dept. of Commerce; CHEMICAL WEEK. 
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Reprints of this special forecast report are 
available for $150 each from CHEMICAL WEEK, 
Reprint Dept., Room 2400, 330 West 42 St. New York 
36, N.Y. Bulk rates on request. 
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FIELD SERVICE Pennsylvania Industrial Chem- 
ical Corporation operates warehouses in many in- 
dustrial centers, from which prompt shipments are 
made. District sales offices (see below) are staffed with 
experienced technical representatives who are well- 
qualified to assist in the application of Picco products, 


Pennsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corp. 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Plants aft: 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
District Sales Offices 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 























Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. (cw) 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of your bulletins describing the follow- 
ing Picco Products 








and samples of suggested grades for (application) 





Name Position 











Company 
Address 
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Sodium ¢-butoxide 


Potassium 
Persulfate 


Keeping Tabs 


Acrylamide will undergo vinyl polymeriza- 
tion readily. Aqueous solution polymeriza- 
tion produces polymers of varying water 
solubility depending on reaction conditions. 
Polymerizations in organic solvents usually 
yield low molecular weight polymers which 
are water soluble. 


Polyacrylamide may be modified by hy- 
drolysis, imidization, methylolation, and 
chlorination. 


Acrylamide will copolymerize with many 


POLYMERIZATION 


CH,=CHCONH, 
Acrylamide 


N,N’-methylenebisacrylamidet 


CH,CHCH,CHCH.CH 
bonu. bo ton. 


CHsCHCH,CHCHCH 
bon. ONH2 


CH.CHCH.CH 
ONH. bn 


Acrylonitrile 


Polyacrylonitrile- 
Graft Copolymerization 


CN 
CH.CH chat 
in bach 
ONH2 


T Available from Cyanamid 


on ACRYLAMIDE 


other vinyi monomers and imparts hydro- 
phillic properties to the copolymers. 

These polymers and copolymers of acryl- 
aniide have application in adhesives, dis- 
persants, fibers, dyes, papers, photographic 
films, plasticizers, plastics, surface coatings, 
soil conditioners, and thickening agents. 

The bulletin, “Chemistry of Acrylamide,” 
contains references to more than 60 copoly- 
mers of acrylamide, in addition to suggest- 
ing many potential applications for them. 
Write for your copy today. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Petrochemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Note: The foregoing shall not be construed to imply the non-existence of any relevant patents nor to constitute a permission, inducement or recome 
mendation to practice any invention covered py any patent owned by American Cyanamid or by others, without authority from the owner of the patent. 

















Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati Abidin 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
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Celanese’s decision last week to move into acrylate production 
with a 15-million lbs./year plant is the latest evidence that the firm means 
it when it declares that its main growth emphasis will be on chemicals and 
plastics (CW, Sept. 22, p. 22). 





More than that, it may signal the culmination of years of research 
in that field by Goodrich Chemical. Goodrich won’t talk at all about the 
project (“we had nothing to do with their announcement”). And Celanese 
will say only that it is using a process that’s not now used commercially. 
But it doesn’t deny that it is licensing the process from Goodrich. 


Just what the arrangement involves is an open question. But 
it would seem to be a happy one for both parties: Goodrich would at long 
last get a return from a fine piece of research and process development in 
a field in which it does not have a dominating raw materials position; and 
Celanese gets a chance to take advantage of Goodrich’s work and its own 
raw materials strength—in a fast-growing field. 





Goodrich’s work centered around the production of acrylic acid 
by way of 8-propiolactone (Chemical Industries, Oct. ’50, p. 552). The 
acid can be converted into the desired ester by reaction with the proper 
alcohol (methanol, ethanol, butanol). 


Goodrich has also worked up a synthesis for the propiolactone 
(Cl, Dec. 47, p. 977): formaldehyde and ketene (which can be made from 
acetone or acetic acid) react to form the lactone, which is converted into 
acrylic acid by a patented pyrolytic process. 


Such a process would fit in nicely with Celanese’s present opera- 
tions, would be a slick way of upgrading its present production of formalde- 
hyde, methanol, butanol, glacial acetic acid. 





Raw materials are a powerful consideration of the present com- 
mercial acrylate producers—Carbide and Rohm & Haas. Carbide, for 
example, is believed to make acrylates from ethylene cyanohydrin, which 
is made from ethylene oxide and hydrogen cyanide. The cyanohydrin can 
be converted into the desired acrylate by reaction with the right alcohol 
in the presence of a dehydrating agent (e.g., sulfuric acid). 


And that’s the same route Rohm & Haas took for its original 
acrylate production. In fact, it’s probably still used by R&H to provide 
some of the firm’s output. In new acrylate units, of course, R&H is starting 
with acetylene in a modified Reppe approach (CW, Feb. 14, ’53, p. 45). 
And although the company had no captive source of acetylene when it 
switched, it has since decided to build an acetylene-from-natural gas plant. 


Three experimental agricultural chemicals are creating a stir this 
week—one from Diamond Alkali, two from Naugatuck: 
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e Diamond Alkali is sending out samples of “PRD Experimental 
Nematocide” developed through cooperative research by Diamond and 
Boyce Thompson Institute. The product is 3,4-dichlorotetrahydrothio- 
phene-1,1-dioxide, It has been subjected to laboratory, greenhouse and 
smail-plot tests for two years and has shown encouraging results. Sample 
quantities are available for further evaluation by agricultural experiment 
stations. 


e One of Naugatuck’s entries, Duraset (N-m-tolylphthalamic 
acid) is being sold as a “fruit set compound” to control blossoming. It 
has been registered for use on lima beans only, reportedly can increase 
yields up to 75% (depending on weather). Although cost per pound is 
high, the material is said to be economical on cost-per-acre basis. 


e The other Naugatuck compound is strictly experimental. 
Tagged 3Y9, it’s tris-(2,4-dichlorophenoxyethyl) phosphite, a pre-emerg- 
ence herbicide. Although it has been under test for two years and has 
shown promising results, it is at least a year away from marketing, prob- 
ably more. 


Koppers is ready to supply design and operation details of 
three European plants using a German pickle liquor recovery process. 
Koppers obtained U.S. and Canadian rights to the process. 





Developed by Zahn & Co., the process employs a technique 


patented by Inland Steel Co. (and assigned to Koppers). 


Don’t. be surprised to hear that Rocketdyne Division of North 
American Aviation is working on a nuclear-powered guided missile. The 
government has been working on such a device, and there has been a lot 
of research activity on nuclear propulsion of aircraft. But so far, there has 
been no official word on industrial development of atom-powered missiles. 





There’s industrial interest in the biosynthesis of natural rubber 
in a test tube (CW, Technology Newsletter, Dec. 22). Researchers of 
Atlantic Research (Alexandria, Va.) are reporting the results of their work 
this week at the meeting of the American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science. Their work concerned itself with isolating and culturing species 
of fungi that can bring about synthesis of rubber. They feel that the fungi 
may prove valuable in elucidating the synthesis of steroids in the cell, as 
well as in the biosynthesis of new hormones. Their work was sponsored 
vy the Office of Naval Research. 





Another big step toward “closing the loop” in automatic control 
has been taken by Esso Standard at its Belot refinery, near Havana. It 
has installed a programmed general-purpose analog computer as an in- 
tegral part of oil refinery process control. This is said to be the first time 
that has ever been done. The data logger and computer has been designed 


by Fischer & Porter to specifications set up by Esso Research and Engi- 
neering. 
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...Plus values of 
Girdler Catalysts 


APPLICATION SERVICE 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 
ANALYTICAL SERVICE 
MARKET SERVICE 
ADVANCED PRODUCTION 


How this 
full-scope 
catalyst service 
boosts your 
flow rates 


Poa cee: 
on OS SESE ES 


1s 








INCREASES AMMONIA PRODUCTION 30 TO 40% when required at Mississippi 
Chemical Company with negligible increase in fuel per unit of ammonia pro- 
duced. Girdler Catalyst Specialists worked closely with this customer and demon- 
strated. benefits of a switch to its newly developed G-29 for use in generating 
synthesis gas. This is a good example of the valuable work our full-scope catalyst 
service performs to boost production and lower costs for many processors in a 
wide range of applications. Find out how this service can work for you to your 
advantage. Write on your company letterhead for booklet describing facilities 
of Girdler’s Catalyst Department. 








RE 


EVERY SINGLE BATCH of Girdler Catalysts is care- CREATING NEW CATALYSTS and MORE PRODUCTIVE CATALYSTS are assured by 

fully analyzed at various stages of production to improving existing ones are the Girdler’s Physical Measurement Laboratories 

give you the highest quality and peak performance. primary functions of Girdler’s which make detailed studies of Girdler Catalysts 

Typical of this rigid quality control are the frequent Research and Development including crystal structures, compound forma- 

checks made by Orsat at activator units that assure Service. This vital work demands tion, pore volume, magnetic properties, and 

better reforming and hydrogenation catalysts. a large and highly capable staff, measurement of surface area. Here, modern 
with complete cooperation and equipment, like this X-ray diffraction and fluo 
coordination between technical rescent unit, also help solve catalytic process 
and production personnel. problems encountered by our customers. 


, CATALYST DEPARTMENT 


tte GIRDLER Company 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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SAN ANTONIO CHEMICALS STARTS WITH 
WASTE LIQUOR FROM LITHIUM PROCESSING... 
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... RECOVERS MIXED 


Bidding for a 


San Antonio Chemicals, Inc.—newly 
formed subsidiary of American Potash 
& Chemical Corp.*—broke ground 
early this month for a $750,000 
gamble on chemical process waste. 
The company is erecting a plant on 
land adjoining, and leased from, Amer- 
ican Lithium Chemicals (San Antonio, 
Tex.) to upgrade waste from the lat- 
ter’s year-old lithium hydroxide plant 
(CW, Feb. 11, p. 60). Due onstream 
about the end of March, SAC will 
produce mixed alkali-metal carbonates 
rich in scarce rubidium and cesium. 

At first glance, the San Antonio 
operation appears to be a straight- 
forward recovery process to salvage 
usable chemicals from lithium end- 
liquors. The product (initially, SAC 
will make a mixed salt containing 
70% K,COs, 23% Rb,CO;, 3% 
NagCO;, 2% Cs,COz, 1% LigCOs, 
1% other anions and moisture) is re- 
coverable by conventional granulation 
and drying methods; it will be priced 
in the range of potassium carbonate, 
with which it will compete. 


*Like American Lithium Chemicals, San An- 
tonio Chemicals is owned jointly by Ampot 
(50.1%) and Bikita Minerals, Ltd. (49.9%). 
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Dried Product 


CARBONATES 


Product 


é . 


23% 
Rubidium 


RICH IN SCARCE RUBIDIUM, CESIUM. 


Payoff in Alkali Metals 


But San Antonio Chemicals has a 
bigger goal in sight,. hopes that the 
venture may be the first step toward 
commercial production of relatively 
low-cost rubidium and cesium. The 
company’s immediate aim: to build up 
markets that can utilize the mixed 
salt’s special qualities (Ampot claims 
it increases the clarity of colored glass 
and ceramics, picks up more carbon 
dioxide per pass than do other CO,- 
adsorbing solutions, increases solu- 
bility of mixtures of salts such as phos- 
phates). Long-range plans include de- 
velopment of markets and economic 
processes for commercial production 
of pure rubidium and cesium metals 
and their carbonates. 

High Recycle: The recovery of 
mixed salts at San Antonio will begin 
with the removal of impurities (mainly 
a few parts per million of chrome, 
silica and gross insolubles) from 
ALC’s lithium hydroxide end-liquors. 
The filtered, clarified liquor will then 
be sprayed onto the recycled product, 
to the point of complete hydration, in 
a stainless-steel granulator. This is the 
trickiest step in the process, requires 


a recycle of about 80% of the final 
product to prevent formation of a 
sticky, gummy mass in the granulator. 

The hydrated alkali carbonates 
(containing about 15% water) will 
be delivered as free-flowing, less-than- 
%4-in. granules to a gas-fired, stainless- 
steel rotary dryer. After a 20-minute 
drying’ tycle at an exit temperature 
of 350-375 F, the completely dehy- 
drated material will be moved by buc- 
ket elevator to product screening and 
packaging operations. Oversize prod- 
uct and fines make up the 80% re- 
cycle, are put through a double-roll 
crusher before re-entering the granu- 
lator. 

Looking Ahead: With an eye to the 
future of rubidium and cesium salts 
and metals, Ampot is currently con- 
ducting a three-pronged research pro- 
gram. Object: to uncover uses for the 
pure carbonates and metals, practical 
processes of isolating the carbonates, 
and an efficient method of reducing the 
salts to the pure metals. 

Developing new markets for the 
rare alkali metals will likely prove to 
be a major undertaking. Reason: ru- 
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422,200 CUBIC FOOT | 
“REFRIGERATOR™ 
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General American Built it! 


When a major oil company needed 
storage for styrene, they came to 
General American for help. Their 
problem was this: unless styrene 

is kept cold the inhibitor evaporates 
and the product polymerizes. 

General American Tank Storage 
Terminal experts tackled the 
problem and came up with the answer 
—insulated tanks equipped 
with refrigeration units and 
insulated piping. 

If you have need for specially- 
designed tanks for storing ‘“‘ticklish”’ 
chemicals, General American can 
build them for you. Leased facilities 
at any of the six “‘key market”’ 
terminals give you the privacy, safety, 
service and flexibility of your own 
terminal—without capital investment 
on your part. 








iy” GENERAL AMERICAN 
oeerceceeee = = 260” ~—6dTANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


with over 12,000,000 barrels capacity 


a division of 
PORT OF NEW YORK (Carteret, N. J.) 


rod fee bekans feoot Neos iat A GENERAL AMERICAN 
cago, Luo (Belord Fark) «Pow TRANSPORTATION 


OF HOUSTON (Galena Park and Pasadena : 
ee : CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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New booklet discusses... 
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ADSORPTION AS A UNIT OPERATION 
IN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Gas purification * Catalyst carrier * Gas separation 
Solvent recovery ¢ Air conditioning 
Gas masks * Other specialized uses 


Send for your copy of Catalog Section S-6450 


The phenomenon of adsorption has long been recognized 
as offering unique process possibilities. Accumulated ex- 
periences now reveal the place of adsorption as a unit 
operation of chemical engineering technology. 

This new booklet discusses the functions of activated 
carbon as a purifying and separating agent and recom- 
mends the form of high-purity “Columbia” activated 
carbon most suited for each type of adsorbing application. 

Send today for your copy of this helpful booklet on the 
uses of “Columbia” activated carbon. Technical advice and 
assistance are also available on request. Write to 1300 
Lakeside Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


“‘Columbia” Activated Carbon 
A product of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


The term “Columbia” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY «+ A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (TSS 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, ¥. ¥. 
Sales Office: 1300 Lakeside Avenue, “‘Ic« 2land 14, Ohio 
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PRODUCTION 


bidium and cesium have never been 
available in sufficient quantity to per- 
mit intensive study of their commer- 
cial possibilities. Though few uses have 
been found for cesium, it does possess 
some properties that could qualify it 
for process applications: it is quite 
active, adds directly to ethylene and 
absorbs carbon monoxide in the cold 
to give a compound that is insoluble in 
benzene, ether and ammonia. 

By virtue of these characteristics, 
cesium compounds have been sug- 
gested for use as intermediates and 
promoters of catalytic reactions. Ru- 
bidium, on the other hand, has ex- 
hibited few special properties that 
can’t be duplicated by potassium or 
sodium at much lower cost. 

To solve the problem of supplying 
pure compounds in quantity, Ampot 
is looking for new techniques of 
separating the carbonates, The stand- 
ard method of separating mixed al- 
kalis, now in common use, involves 
intricate fractional crystallization of 
the sulfates. Subsequent reduction of 
the salt to alkali metal requires conver- 
sion into the chloride, followed by 
reduction with calcium metal (Fair- 
mount, Maywood, A. D. Mackay and 
others follow this route). 

Ampot isn’t ready to tip its hand, 
won’t discuss the route its research 
program is following. But chances are 
that ion exchange is one of the new 
techniques being considered for the 
tricky salt separation. 

In the Balance: Just when and how 
well San Antonio Chemicals’ gamble 
will pay off depends on the answer 
to one question: If cesium and ru- 
bidium can be made available at low 
cost, will there be a ready market for 
them? Cesium now sells for 25¢/ gram 
as the carbonate, $4.50/gram as 
metal; rubidium goes for 75¢/gram 
as carbonate, $5/ gram as metal. 

Glass manufacturers guardedly ad- 
mit that SAC’s new mixed salt looks 
interesting. But, they caution, it will 
require considerable experimental 
study to work out new batch formulas 
before the material can be used. Some 
glass producers are now experiment- 
ing with the mixed salts. 

It’s too early to predict just how 
far Ampot’s new venture will carry 
rubidium and cesium. But it’s clear 
that the commercial fortunes of these 
metals will rise or fall with the com- 
pany’s three-point development pro- 
gram. 
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UALITY control measures that end 
at your plant door aren’t enough. 
Your product can become seriously 
contaminated if shipped in con- 
tainers that aren’t specially treated 
to maintain your product’s purity. 
Contaminated products are great 
“customer -losers.” Yet, contamina- 
tion-en-route can be avoided by ship- 
ping in USS Steel Drums. That’s be- 
cause every USS Steel Drum goes 
through several special steps to make 
all surfaces spotlessly clean and free 
of scale. Once inner and outer sur- 
faces are prepared, they are thor- 
oughly coated with a special phos- 


yO 


Te © 


MY 
FZ 


shipping Z ee 


phate solution that assures long-term 
freedom from rust. This combina- 
tion of immaculate steel surfaces 
and special phosphate-coating pro- 
tection means that your product will 
arrive at your customer’s door as 
pure as the moment it left your plant 





—when you ship in USS Steel Drums. 

Product-protecting USS Steel 
Drums are available in sizes from 
2% to 110 gallons, either plain or 
decorated. To meet special needs, we 
have a wide variety of custom fittings 
and openings. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. 3126,30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 


“It’s Better to Ship in Steel’’ 


* Port Arthur, Texas 


New Orleans, La. * Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


STEEL DRUMS 
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Reviews Cite Sales Hikes 


For at least three segments of the chemical process in- 





dustries, the year just ending has produced some fairly heartening 
statistics; here are rundowns on pesticides, plastics, rubber. 


his is the season when most mar- 

keting men try to evaluate the 
immediate future by noting the de- 
velopments of the recent past. Pesti- 
cides, plastics and rubber are three 
areas currently coming in for such 
review. 

Pesticide chemical sales in the past 
12 months, for example, reached an 
estimated $250 million (at the basic 
producers’ level), set an all-time high 
for the industry. This total topped 
’55’s $200 million by 25%, according 
to the year-end statement of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 

Sales during the year, says the in- 
dustry’s pulse-taking group, were 
boosted by a variety of developments 
including a series of heavy insect in- 
festations (particularly in the South 
and Southwest) and a greater use of 
pesticide chemicals in public health 
programs throughout the world. 

But over-all exports of pesticide 
chemicals, which had showed a major 
gain in °55, slowed somewhat during 
*56. For the first six months, exports 
were 158,608,000 Ibs., valued at nearly 
$44.5 million—a 5% drop in quantity, 
but a 6% increase in value over the 
previous year. Exports to the Carib- 
bean, South Africa, Asia, Oceania and 
Africa stepped up during the year. 

How did production fare in °56? 
Except for 2,4-D, reports the associa- 
tion, output of basic pesticide chem- 
icals this year was well ahead of °55’s. 
In the first 11 months of the crop 
year, benzene hexachloride (gamma 
basis) was up 66%; DDT increased 
25%; 2,4,5-T was up an impressive 
74%; and copper sulfate was turned 
out at a 4% better rate. One likely 
reason for 2,4-D’s drop: large carry- 
over stocks from the ’55 season. 

Plastics Progress: Over-all U.S. pro- 
duction of synthetic plastics and resin 
materials in °56 registered at least a 
10% gain over last year’s more than 
3.5 billion Ibs. The near-4-billion-lbs. 
output, reports the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, sets an all-time high 
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for the comparatively new segment of 
the chemical process industries. 

Total sales of piastics in the past 12 
months have also been the best in the 
industry’s history. Bakelite’s President 
George Miller, in his year-end review, 
notes that a “spectacular increase of 
about 45% in pound sales of poly- 
ethylene resins over last year helped 
push total consumption of plastics to 
a record high in °56, despite the fact 
that some key industries report busi- 
ness declines for the year.” 

Some pertinent points in his review: 

e Polyethylene’s sales increase from 
346 million to 500 million lbs. was 
the outstanding feature of the year. 

e Vinyls remained the largest of 
the plastic groups. Sales of all types 
of vinyls in °56 totaled about 700 
million lbs —6% greater than ’55’s. 

e The styrene category, second 
largest of the plastic family groups, 
with sales of an estimated 590 million 
Ibs. during the year, showed very little 
change from the ’55 total. 

Consumption of cellulosics was 
boosted to a new high in ’56, chiefly 
because of a variety %f new applica- 
tions including womer’s shoe heels 
and a stepped-up use in the packaging 
field. On the other hand, the alkyd 
and coumarone-indene groups were 
down slightly from ’°55. Polyurethane 
output probably won’t reach 10 mil- 
lion Ibs. in °56, but the great number 
of companies beginning te produce the 
isocyanate materials, opines Miller, 
would indicate considerable activity 
in the next few years. 

Rubber Rebound: It’s conceded by 
most rubber trade analysts that total 
industry sales during °56 were not as 
high as had been earlier anticipated. 
U.S. Rubber’s President H. E. Hum- 
phreys, Jr., estimates that this year’s 
level just about matches the $5.5 bil- 
lion racked up in 755. Poundwise, 
however, rubber consumption in ’56 
(a shade under 1.44 million long tons) 
is about 6% less than last year’s 
record-breaking usage of 1.53 million 


tons. (Consumption in ’57 will be some 
1.5 million tons, with a value of 
about $6 billion.) 

“Further,” says Humphreys, “the 
general price level for rubber products 
increased slightly in °56 because of 
higher raw material and labor costs.” 
These more expensive manufacturing 
charges, which will be reflected 
throughout °57, believes Humphreys, 
will contribute to the expected increase 
in dollar sales. 

That ’56 will be the second-biggest 
year for the industry, in terms of 
rubber consumption, is bolstered by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Assn.’s 
year-end report, which cites identical 
figures. In addition, RMA President 
Ross Ormsby notes that although tire 
sales declined about 9% in ’56, the in- 
dustry’s total volume of business 
equaled the record reached in ’55. 

Ormsby credits the vigorous growth 
of the nontire segment of the rubber 
manufacturing industry as the chief 
sales prop in recent years. Makers of 
more than 35,000 nontire rubber 
products consume only 38% of the 
new rubber used by the industry, but 
such items account for upwards of 
51% of the total dollar volume. 

Here’s a breakdown of where that 
38% of nontire new rubber was con- 
sumed: manufacturers of mechanical 
and industrial rubber goods used about 
10%; latex foam production, about 
6%; the other 22% went into shoe 
products, athletic goods, toys, sta- 
tioners’ products, sponge rubber items, 
insulated wire and cable, flooring, ce- 
ments, and other products. 

Another healthy jump was recorded 
in the industry’s synthetic rubber ex- 
port category: estimates indicate that 
56 exports will exceed 150,000 long 
tons, compared with °55’s 93,365 tons 
and the 30,486 long tons shipped out 
in °54. 

Is the rubber industry growing? 
Highlight of the various summaries 
and reports circulating in the trade is 
the studied estimate by Harvey Fire- 
stone, Jr., chairman of The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., that during the 
calendar year 56 some $180 million 
will be spent for expansion by the rub- 
ber industry in the U.S. alone. This 
amount, says Firestone, was well ahead 
of the $150 million spent in ’55, and 
the $131-million expansion tab in °54. 
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TRIMETHYLENE CHLOROBROMIDE IS UNMATCHED as a Versatile and reactive 
intermediate for the formation of long-chain aliphatic hydrocarbon deriva- 
tives, and it offers many possibilities for substitution reactions. It can be 
cyclized and is thus effectively employed in the manufacture of anaesthetic 
grade cyclopropane. 


The 3-carbon chain is readily extended by replacement of the bromine atom 
in reactions with cyanides, Grignard reagents, various amines, metal alky- 
jates and similar groups. This results in chloropropyl compounds such as: 


Chloropropyl cyanide 


Chloropropyl quaternary 
ammonium bromide 


Chloropropyl dialkyl amines 


The chlorine atom can be left intact for further reactions by which symmetri- 
cal or unsymmetrical substituted propanes are formed. 


TMCB is clear, colorless liquid — pure and highly stable. The boiling range 
is 2°C. maximum. 


Michigan Chemical Corporation is your dependable source of supply for this 
and other intermediates. TMCB is available promptly in small quantities for 
experimental purposes, in 700-pound nonreturnable drums, and in 50,000 
pound tank-car lots. 


For further information, samples or prices, write or phone us. 
ae 






MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
531 Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALFS OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BASIC MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Diaphragm Valves 
Dy Hills-MeGanna 







The proven partner for PVC Piping 


coed 





For the finest valving in plastic piping systems—specify 
the valve with experience “‘built-in’’—The 
Hills-McCanna Diaphragm Valve made of PVC. 


ONLY Hills-McCanna Plastic Valves offer all these features 
e Complete chemical resistance of unmodified PVC. 
e Rugged body construction with heavy wall 
sections and embedded reinforcing members. 
e Positive valve closure with exclusive sealing bead 
diaphragm. 
e Simple, cost-saving in-line maintenance. 
e 25 years of diaphragm valve manufacturing and 
application experience. 
e More than 10 years of research and manufacturing 
experience on plastic valves alone. 
PVC is just one of several plastic body materials offered by 
Hills-McCanna. Also available are bodies of polyethylene, 
Saran and Uscolite. Diaphragm materials include rubber, 
neoprene, Hycar, Tygon, Compar, polyethylene, Kel-F 
_ and Tefion. Size range from }4” through 2’. Sold and 
serviced by Hills-McCanna representatives coast to coast 
and by leading distributors of plastic pipe. For 
further information request Catalog No. 100. 


HILLS-McCANNA CO. 


2445 W. Nelson St., Chicago 18, III. 


(MANUFACTURERS OF: DIAPHRAGM VALVES * CHEMICAL METERING AND PROPORTIONING PUMPS ¢ FORCE FEED LUBRICATORS © LIGHT ALLOY CASTINGS 
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There was quick confirmation of the report (CW Market News- 
letter, Dec. 15) that nickel chemical prices would be swept higher by the 
unprecedented 942 ¢/lb. boost in nickel metal prices. Early last week, 


nickel sulfate and anodes (used widely in the plating industry) were ad- 
vanced, ¢ 





The increases will abruptly lift nickel anode prices 12% ¢/lb. 
(to $1.04% on rolled oval carbonized), and the sulfate 244 ¢/lb. New 


prices on the latter, which apply to January deliveries: 3242 ¢/lb. for c.l. 
lots; 3342 ¢-40% ¢/lb. for l.c.l. quantities. 


The continuing nickel shortage is again a hot topic in Washing- 
ton. Latest discussion-opener is a just-released report on the Senate Small 
Business Committee hearings held last spring (CW, May 19, p. 154). 





Targets for criticism: the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
Commerce Dept. The report accuses the agencies on two counts: (1) 
giving “inadequate” help to small electroplaters in their attempts to get 


a fair share of nondefense nickel; (2) failure to maintain accurate statistics 
on available supplies. 


The committee also took a swipe at the government for allegedly 


‘mishandling allocations in 1950-53, and for current defense-rated orders. 


The report, signed unanimously by Democratic and Republican members, 
went so far as to recommend re-establishment of allocation controls. 


This, though, is a remote possibility. 
e 
How did sulfur do in ’56? Production and consumption in the 
U.S. reached new highs, while exports held near the record levels of the 
past few years. That’s the gist of the year-end summary by Freeport Sul- 
phur’s president, Langbourne Williams. Some details: 





e Output from all sources increased to an estimated 7,875,000 
long tons, or 825,000 tons more than in ’55. 


e¢ Consumption in the U.S. came to about 5,900,000 long tons, 
some 250,000 tons more than in the previous year 


e Exports are expected to match ’55’s 1,600,000 tons. 


Despite the greater general demand for sulfur, said Williams, 
little change occurred in the use pattern by industries. Top use is still in 
sulfuric acid production, which consumed 80% of the sulfur used. The 
remainder went into chemical compounds or was used in elemental form. 

e 

A) ‘hough ammonium sulfate sellers have been making some 
heavy shipments out of the country, stocks continue to increase. Chief rea- 
son: domestic demand from fertilizer makers is creeping along at a season- 
ally slow rate. 
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Underlining the oversupply market condition are the latest gov- 
ernment statistics (Bureau of Mines), which indicate that sulfate stocks at 
the end of October hit 202,000 tons—-said to be the largest stock for any 
October on record; Oct. ’55 quantities amounted to about 10,000 tons 
less than that. 


What’s the current U.S. polyethylene situation? According to 
George Miller, president of Bakelite (see p. 82), markets will continue to 
grow, but shortages of polyethylene won’t be a problem for some time to 
come. Additional high-pressure process capacity totaling some 300 million 
Ibs. will be completed within 12-18 months, jacking total industry capacity 
to 850-900 million Ibs./year. 





New plants for low-pressure process polyethylene capable of 
turning out about 430 million Ibs./year have been announced, and all 
that capacity is slated to be in operation by 1960. Add the figures together 
and you get a polyethylene capacity that will total, within three years, some 
1.3 billion Ibs./year. 


A lag in sales is reportedly behind the 12¢/lb. drop in refined 
copper prices that was posted late last week by domestic custom smelters. 
The cut continues the copper price downtrend, which—except for a 1¢/Ib. 
hike in November—has been going on since early fall. The November 
advance, attributed to the Middle East situation, established the 36¢ level 
that is now being cut to 35% ¢. 





Major copper producers haven’t yet cut prices, but the trade 
expects them to follow the custom smelters’ lead. 


The trend may be going the other way in synthetic fabrics. Hikes 
are likely—and soon. Du Pont has listed price increases averaging about 
5% on its nylon, Dacron, and acetate filament yarns. (Prices of staple and 
tow forms were raised last month by Du Pont; rayon filament prices, too, 
have been upped by major producers.) 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending December 24, 1956 


Change New Price 








UP 
Niche] eutfate, bes., c.l., divd., Ib. 0. oi es $0.0225 $0.325 
Nickel anodes, rolled oval carbonized, 500-5,000-lb. lots, Ib. 0.1275 1.045 
Manganese dioxide, African, 83%, usc 40,000-99,999-lb. lots, 

f.0.b. shipping point, ton 39.50 148.00 
DOWN 
Reserpine, cryst., bots. gram er ewes 3.00 


All prices per pound unless quontity is stated, 
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e Filtration the Answer to High Costs 
of Industrial and Process Water 





Part 1 


The continued expansion of our 
free economy is forcing manage- 
ment and design engineers to face 
the problem of water. Water is as 
essential to industrial development 
as it is to human life. 


Municipal Supplies Limited 

More and more we read stories in 
the daily papers of various cities 
which have had to apply restric- 
tions on water consumption. While 
sprinkling bans may ruin your lawn 
this year, it is an omen of a possible 
water shortage in the future. 


Natural Resources Restricted 
The use of natural water resources 
. . lakes and rivers . . . is being 
restricted by pollution. For example, 
the entire water of one of the major 
eastern rivers is reused seven times 
while moving one mile down stream. 
To make use of this water for indus- 
trial purposes involves an extensive 
treatment system .. . resulting in a 
high initial capital expenditure. 


Water the Life Blood of Industry 


This is not a patent cliche! It is a 
basic fact. Years ago water’s primary 
importance to industry was as a 
means of transportation. Today 
water is essential to industrial sur- 
vival. As with any commodity, as the 
supply decreases with respect to 
demand, the price per unit increases. 
The cost of industrial and process 
water has risen rapidly during the 
past 10 years .. . will rise even fur- 
ther and more rapidly during the 
coming 10 years. 


Methods of Solving Problem 


More and more firms consider the 
problem of water shortage when 
planning the location of new plants. 
Plant sites are chosen near natural 
water resources. When the source 
is a river or lake, their planning 
often includes waste water disposal 
. . a factor that did not exist some 
years ago. 
River and lake water, particularly 
during rainy season run-offs, require 
water treatment of some sort. The 
higher the quality of the water 
weeded by the plant, the more expen- 
sive the water treatment . . . but in 
the long run it pays for itself. 


Filtration of the raw water with an 
Adams AWF Automatic Filter may 
eliminate the need for a pre-treat- 
ment settling basin. If water soften- 
ing equipment is used, the AWF 
may also help reduce the cost of this 
equipment by the removal of solids 
from the water to be softened. 


Filtration After Treatment 


Where the polish of the industrial! 
or process water is a critical factor, 
it very often pays to install a filter 
after the softening equipment. In 
this application the filter acts to 
remove the precipitated salts. These 
salts cause trouble by collecting in 
low spots, or reacting chemically 
when introduced into process solu- 
tion. This phase of keeping your 
industrial water costs down will be 
covered in the next Adams Report. 
Watch for it. 


New Bulletin Available 


Bulletin 909, on the Adams AWF 
Automatic Filter is available upon 
request from the R. P. Adams Com- 
pany, Inc., 562 East Park Drive, 
Buffalo 17, New York. 





ADAM 


BACKWASH 
DESIGN 


can lower your filter labor costs... 


COMPRESSED 





BLOW DOWN 





x Be — or Poro-Carbon 
elements . . . rugged 

Barc “OD tubes with 5ye"* wall 
40% open ared 

end 3" 3" bore give better filtra- 
tion and easier backwashing. 





Filter is made of corrosion 
resistant alloys to meet pro- 
cess nts. Note: Com- 


filter cake after backwashing 
is obtained by sloping tube 


CHEMICAL AS 
FILTER 








TYPICAL BACKWASH FILTER CLEANING CYCLE 


There are numerous filters which will meet the needs of your particular 


process. Your problem has become . 


“Which one shall I buy?” 


Doubtlessly, there are other units which will produce as clear an effluent as 
the Adams filters. So the choice would seem to narrow down to initial invest- 
ment. Here you will find Adams filters competitive in price. 

What about operating and maintenance costs? That’s where the Adams filter 


can save you money! 


You clean your Adams filter by operating a few valves . 


. no time consuming 


and oft@n dangerous manual disassembly and cleaning necessary. Your filter 


is off-stream for as little as two 
minutes and seldom over 15. The 
liquid required for cleaning is 
only a small fraction of that 
needed by other filters using the 
reverse flow technique. And what's 
more, you get thorough cleaning. 
The Backwash liquid is easily 
recovered if necessary. 


R. P. ADAMS CO., INC. 
262 £, PARK DRIVE 
BUFFALO 17, N. Y. 
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R. P. ADAMS COMPANY, INC. 
262 East Park Drive 
Buffalo 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We have a problem in chemical filtration. 
Please send us your Bulletin 431. 


I ie ctihih lain sccnnaitlciteoninte Title 
iiiidaiisevansutcdincenieel/dinteaesscaudionsantmeansnoesaiiechiis 
GP acccccsecent State 
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FROM PAINTER TO PUTTER... 
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Which of these materials do you need? Call RCI! 


@ RCI alkyd and amine resins — can be 





combined to produce surface coatings for a wide 
variety of kitchen applications ranging from furni- 
ture finishes to durable refrigerator enamels. 
There’s also a big market for the amines in the 
paper industry which uses them to add wet strength 


to paper towels, which have become almost a 
kitchen necessity. 


RCI polyester resins — reinforced with 
fibrous glass form attractive translucent sliding 
doors for kitchen cabinets. Other RCI polyesters 
can be used to formulate polyurethane foams for 
cushioning dinette chairs. 


RCI phenol-formaidehyde resins— 
are utilized in fast-curing molding compounds 
for heat-resistant utensil and appliance handles 
..- filler sheets for laminated kitchen counter tops. 
(Both phenolic and reinforced polyester resins are 


now being used experimentally in golf club shafts 
of several different designs. ' 


RCI phthalic anhydride — constitutes a 
base for plasticizers used in the manufacture of 
vinyl floor tile. 


RCI pure and modified phenolic 
resins — make floor waxes and polishes harder 
and longer-lived. 


RCI pentachiorophenol-— is an important 
ingredient in preservative solutions which help 
make wood exposed to weather last up to 4 times 
as long as untreated wood, 


The next time you have a supply problem (or a 
technical problem), take a look at RC!. See where 
fast delivery of quality-controlled RCI materials 
(including the basic chemicals listed with our signa- 
ture) can help you. 
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AT RCI—tank car is loaded with a new non-drying 
alkyd resin developed by Reichhold for use with 
amine resins in superior baking enamels for home advantage every housewife (and manufacturer of 
laundry equipment. The big advantage is that... industrial finishes) can appreciate. 


DETERGENTS WON'T DULL glossy enamels for 
automatic washers made with this RCI alkyd...an 


eee 
Creative Chemistry . . . 


—t@® REICHHOLD 
in Progress 


Synthetic Resins « Cnemical Colors + Industrial Adhesives + Plasticizers 

Phenol « Formaldehyde « Glycerine » Phthalic Anhydride » Maleic Anhydride 

Sodium Sulfite +» Pentaerythritol) +» Pentachlorophenol + Sulfuric Acid 
REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, WN. Y. 
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WHAT TO EXPECT FROM CANADA'S 
NEW ‘ECONOMIC NATIONALISM’ 


autonomy. 
stock exchanges. 


companies. 


Canadians will put more equity capital into their industries. 
Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. firms will get more operating 


Stocks of U.S. parent companies will be listed on Canadian 


More Canadians will be given top posts in subsidiary 


Less U.S. Say-So In Canada 


U.S. chemical companies are re- 
appraising relationships with their 
Canadian subsidiaries, trying to decide 
how best to live with the tide of 
“economic nationalism” currently 
engulfing the Dominion. Canadian 
national opinion these days strongly 
favors less domination of the country’s 
industry by foreigners. 

One significant change has already 

taken place, and others are expected 
(above). The first important develop- 
ment: preparation of an amendment 
to the U.S.-Canadian Tax Conven- 
tion reducing from 95% to 51% 
the percentage of share ownership 
a U.S. parent company must have 
to entitle it to a lower tax rate on 
dividends remitted by its Canadian 
subsidiary. Informed sources feel that 
an immediate result of the amend- 
ment—assuming that it is ratified by 
both countries—will be a substantial 
increase in Canadian financial parti- 
cipation in the subsidiaries. 
_ Reasons for Concern: As a result 
of a recent Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics study, Canadian industrial- 
ists, Officials and labor leaders know 
for sure what they had long suspected: 
many essential areas of Canadian 
industry are foreign-dominated. 

In 1953, 47% of all Canadian 
manufacturing industries—-worth some 
$9 billion—were foreign-controlled. 
Too, 58% of the chemical industry 
fell into the foreign-controlled cate- 
gory. Such investments—in subsidi- 
aries and branches subject to parent 
company control—had jumped almost 


90 


250% since 1945. These investments 
now make up 60% of total U.S, 
investments in Canada, and the US. 
share of all foreign investments in 
that country is 80%. And foreign 
control of Dominion industries ap- 
parently won’t swiftly decrease. DBS 
statistics reveal that 23% of all new 
industrial investments from 1947 to 
*54 came from sources in the United 
States. 

Labor’s Reactions: A _ significant 
force behind the drive to end foreign 
domination of industry is the power- 
ful one-million-member Canadian 
Labor Congress. Claude Jodoin, CLC 
president, argues that U.S. policies 
do not always operate for the benefit 
of the Canadian worker or the public. 

“Often,” Jodoin told federal prob- 
ers, “the personal interests of the 
parent company dictate the policy 
of the subsidiary, even if such de- 
cisions are not in the best interest 
of Canada.” 

Management’s Wrath: Organized 
labor is not alone in stimulating and 
perpetuating Canada’s “economic na- 
tionalism.” The Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. — whose members 
account for about 75% of that 
country’s total manufacturing output 
—says many U.S. subsidiaries exist 
simply as branch assembly plants 
operating under policies that bear 
little relationship to the social needs 


_ of the communities in which they 


are located. These branches, CMA 
says, contribute little in the way of 
capital investment, import all their 


needs, and may be closed down at 
a moment's notice. 

CMA, along with other significant 
groups supporting Canada’s “eco- 
nomic nationalism,” does not want to 
bring about changes via legislation. On 
that score, U.S. firms can rest easy. 
Informed sources in Ottawa say some 
big U.S. parent companies are al- 
ready studying ways to offer more 
operating autonomy to their Cana- 
dian subsidiaries, along with other 
changes designed to overcome critic- 
ism of their north-of-the-border op- 
erations. 


LEGAL 


Food Colors Barred: Canada has 
banned imports of foods containing 
Orange I, Orange SS and Oil Red 
XO—the ones formerly known in 
the U.S. as FD&C Oranges 1 and 2, 
Red 32—and to prevent confusion, 
Canada’s Health & Welfare Dept.’s 
Food & Drug Division has established 
an elaborate set of ground rules 
affecting imports. 

All provisions covering imports of 
foods containing the banned colors 
hinge on the fact that after Aug. 1, 
°57, foods containing these colors 
will be subject to seizure and other 
action in accordance with provisions 
of Canada’s Food & Drug Act. To 
take care of foods already imported, 
Canadian officials say they will take 
no action for a stated period against 
the sale of existing stocks of foods 
containing the colors, if the food 
was manufactured before Aug. 1, *56. 
Fish and fruit in this category will 
be exempt for two months, other 
foods for 12 months, 

To simplify enforcement of the 
new rule, the agency will consider 
that food shipments arriving at ports 
of entry before Feb. 1, °57, were 
prepared before the deadline. 

Meanwhile, U.S. government offi- 
cials and food industry spokesmen 
are undecided on what measures each 
will propose in 1957 to resolve the 
conflict over chemical food additives 
in this country. The industry—which 
deadlocked with the U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration last year over 
technicalities of a proposed bill—says 
its legislative suggestions will be 
pushed in °57, whether or not FDA 
agrees. 
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i Do you use oxygen and/or nitrogen on a Nitrogen station will reduce your costs separation processes is unsurpassed in 
large scale? Or are you contemplating — substantially. this country and abroad. This back- 
expansion oe the use = oxygen? The specialized experience of Air Prod- ground can be effectively employed to 

| If so, we can easily prove that an Air : 5 assist in formulating your plans. 

Sinieene *GeLocaion” Oxygen and/or ucts in the field of low-temperature gas 


We design and manufacture: 


Large Capacity Tonnage Generators for unlimited quantities of oxygen and 
nitrogen, regardless of size, purity, or cycle 


or 


“Packaged” High Purity Generators, producing high purity oxygen and 





More than 700 
successful installations 
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nitrogen separately or simultaneously. 


Air Products 


INCORPORATED 
Dept. J., Box 538, Allentown, Pa. 





Let us study your requirements and make recommendations (with comparative costs) for an installation specially designed for your particular needs. 








Cost Analyses - Process Design 
Apparatus Design 
Apparatus Manufacture 
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25,000-bbi. Stainless Steel Tank 


built by Gi 


stores 83% and 95% 


ammonium nitrate 








WIDE WORLD 


TAX-MAN HARRINGTON: On in- 
come set asides, no deductibility. 


LABOR 


Set-Asides to Be Taxed: If you 
have a supplemental un-*mployment 
benefits plan for employees, you may 
deduct from taxable income all money 
When the ammonium nitrate prilling plant in the background, acney yee nig ae See, 
above, is shut down for maintenance, the production of 83% not sonney: ane wr porestggid pee 
and 95% ammonium nitrate solutions from nitric acid continues aang scat geen ayy sebalo 

eyes : : Aig : latest ruling from the U.S. Internal 
This is possible because of the storage facilities offered by Revenue Service on handling of lay- 
the 25,000-bbl. Horton® stainless steel tank in the foreground. 


. " off-pay programs. IRS Coramissioner 
The ammonium nitrate stored in the tank is used when Russeli Harrington says the question 


the prilling plant is returned to operation. The tank can also of deductibility came up in connec- 
be used for storing 5,000 tons equivalent ammonium nitrate tion with a contingency liability fund 
to be prilled during high demand season. set up by one employer. Such a fund 

The Horton stainless steel iank, built for the Mississippi would have covered sdaiieasl SUB 


payments he might have been obli- 
gated to make if the regular SUB 
fund were to drop below a certain 


Chemical Corporation, Yazoo, Miss., is expected to pay 
for itself quickly by helping to increase considerably 
the company’s production. 


jevel. 
CB&I is a steel plate structure specialist. When planning ° 
structures, of unique or standard design, write our nearest New Wage Drives: Just as numer- 
office for information, estimates or quotations. ous unions are setting 1957 wage 


goals on the basis of pacts signed 
in the coal and steel industries several 
months ago, two other unions that 
covet the role of pace-setter held 
by coal and steel have announced 
wage drives that may prompt many 
locals to jack up their 1957 demands. 
The oil wage policy committee of 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
(AFL-CIO) directed the union’s oil- 
worker locals to start bargaining for 
a 27¢/hour rise in basic pay rates 
and “substantial improvements” in 
fringe benefits. This directive is bound 
to be noted by all OCAW chemical 
locals, which have already become 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta ¢ Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit © Houston 
Los Angeles © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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New Alkyds: 
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New oil-modified alkyds—made with epoxy 
phenolic ethers and Glycerine — offer unusual 
resistance to solutions of soaps, alkalies and 
synthetic detergents. What’s more, these new 
resins are said not to lose their gloss after 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

The new alkyds, described in a recent 
patent*, are made by heat treating compo- 
nents of conventional oil alkyds with a glyci- 
dyl mono-hydric phenolic ether or other 
ethers containing an alkyl epoxide group. A 


WASHABILITY—WITHOUT LOSS OF GLOSS. 





typical formulation contains Glycerine, soy- 
bean oil, glycidyl ether of p-octyl phenol, and 
phthalic anhydride. 

Surface coatings made with the new alkyds 
retain all the properties for which Glycerine- 
based alkyds are so well known-—flexibility, 
toughness, adhesion and durability — plus 
added chemical resistance and gloss retention. 
In tests, the new resins were unaffected by a 
wide range of chemical agents which dam- 
aged other alkyd coatings. 


Here again, nothing takes the place of Glycerine. 
*U. S. 2,731,429 
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20-page booklet 
“Glycerine Alkyds 
Tailored to Need”’ 





\ 8-page booklet on 
‘Federal Specifica- 
tions for Glycerine”’ 


20-page booklet on 
Glycerine properties 
and applications 


ime CHECK AND SEND FOR TECHNICAL DATA 





For your free copy of any or all of these booklets Seite GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION + 295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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You could profitably consider 


THE COATING 
THAT PROTECTS 


Phenolic resins have characteristics that 
may overcome some problem you are 
facing, one in particular being their 
capacity to protect other materials from 
the effects of ambient conditions. 


In electronics, a typical example, 
components such as resistors, small 
cores, capacitors, and condensers must 
have protection of this sort to prevent 
shorting and change in electrical char- 


acteristics. The resin is ideal for the 
purpose. Used in a dip compound, it 
forms a tough coating that keeps out 
dust and moisture, and withstands 
handling and the heat of soldering. 

In your business too, Durez resins 
may be a means to a longer product 
life, an effective sales feature, or a less 
costly process. As long-time specialists 
in phenolics, we'll gladly cooperate. 


Beene heer PRP Cites oare ig ae ee 


Electrical Resistance 


Chemical Resistance 


Mechanical Strength 


Water Resistance 


| 
| Heat Resistance 
I 





DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION HOOKER 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
912 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Up to 450°F. continuous and 700°F. intermittent | 


DUREZ RESINS OFFER YOU... 


Dielectric strength up to 600 volts per mil and 
power factor of 2.2%. 


Insoluble in acids, mild alkalies, and all organic solvents. 


with no carbonization. 


Transverse (flex.) 11,000 Ibs. p.s.i. Impact (Izod) 
.22 to .25 ft.-lb./in. Tensile 5-6,000 Ibs. p.s.i. 


Impervious to hot and cold water 
water-resistant glue lines. 


.. forming completely 


@ Let us send you our current bulletin 
on Durez resins. 


Phenolic Resins that Fit the Job 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 





Export Agent: Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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restive about the higher wages en- 
joyed by fellow OCAW members 
who belong to oil locals. 

Too, the United Auto Workers 
(AFL-CIO)—which blazed the trail 
on SUB plans last year—throughout 
1957 will be preparing to seek an 
all-time record pay increase in °58. 
Contracts will be up for renegotiation 
that year in all three of UAW’s 
principal industries—autos, aircraft 
and farm machinery. 

In chemical processing, one newly 
negotiated contract that may typify 
current bargaining in this industry 
is the three-year pact between Amer- 
ican Synthetic Rubber Corp. (Louis- 
ville, Ky.) and five AFL-CIO unions 
representing about 150 employees. 
The contract calls for a 6% wage 
increase now, 4% next fall and an- 
other 4% in ’58. 


KEY CHANGES 


Eugene C. Swift, to vice-president 
in charge of finance, Sharples Corp. 
(Philadelphia). 


William J. Snoddon, to director of 
research, Yale Rubber Mfg. Co. 
(Sandusky, Mich.). 


H. F. Robertson, to manager, tech- 
nical planning; and A. W. Downes, 
to general manager, new resins and 
compounds; Bakelite Co. Division, Un- 
ion Carbide and Carbon (New York). 


H. W. Strong, Jr., to vice-president 
in charge of operations, Air Reduc- 
tion Co.’s Colton Chemical Co. Divi- 
sion (Cleveland). 


Thornton F. Holder, to director of 
research, Diamond Alkali (Cleve- 
land). 


Hugh C. Land, to general manager, 
Industrial Division, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. (Philadelphia). 


Gerald W. Harris, to vice-president 
in charge of Industrial Products Dept., 
J. M. Huber? Corp. (New York). 


Earl Huston, Jr., to general sales 
manager, Baltimore Paint & Color 
Works, Inc. (Baltimore, Md.). 


Joseph B. Skaptason, to manager, 
agricultural product development, 
Spencer Chemical (Kansas City). 


G. M. Halsey and W. D. Stallcup, 
to directors; and Willard C. Lighter, 
to executive vice-president; Glidden 
Co. (Cleveland). 
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UNINTERRUPTED 


SUPPLY 


...because we make our own raw material on the spot 


When you buy formaldehyde from Allied Chemical, you can be 
ure of steady supply — and purity. Because Allied produces the 

basic raw material, methanol, right at the same plant where 
the formaldehyde is made. 

You get prompt delivery in tank trucks and 8,000 and 10,000-gallon 
tank cars — because of Allied’s central location at South Point, Ohio, 

ine Ot F 1-7 and its customer-convenient bulk terminal locations. Phone or write 

for specific details about delivery, prices and technical service. 


Allied 


hemical Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycolse Ureae Formaldehyde s U. F. Concen- 
trate—85 «Anhydrous Ammonias Ammonia Liquore Ammonium Sulfate «Sodium Nitrate 
* Methanol e Nitrogen Tetroxide « Nitrogen Solutions « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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The world-famous E-50 Triplex Scale, 
just one of several multi-unit Richard- 
son installations available — coupled 
with a Richardson Remote Stop 
Counter Panel — gives you low-cost 
automatic proportioning. 


MINIMUM CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT FOR 


The simplest, most dependable, 
accurate and inexpensive system 
you can own! 


Do you think in terms of an astro- 
nomical investment when you 
think of an automated proportion- 
ing system? It ain’t—as the song 
goes — necessarily so! 

A simplified RICHARDSON 
system in many cases can do the 
job of a much more expensive and 
complex fully-automated system. 
It’s made up of Richardson Scale 
batch weighing units (one for each 
ingredient) — interlocked for 
simultaneous delivery — plus a 
Richardson Remote Stop Counter 
Panel. Because of its speed, it 
gives virtually continuous-stream 
delivery — with the kind of accu- 
Tacy you can get only from a batch 
weighing scale! 

If cutting costs and upping pro- 
duction on a minimum investment 
sounds interesting to you, write 
(at no obligation) for full infor- 
mation about a Richardson Sys- 
tem to fit the special and exact 
needs of your plant. @ 3077 


Do it today! 











MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, N. J. 
Atlanta e Boston « Buffalo « Chicago e Cincinnati 
Detroit ¢ Houston e M his © Mi polis e New 
York « Omaha « Philodeiphia « Pittsburgh « San 
Frencisco @ Wichita e Montreal « Toronto e Havana 
Mexico City e San Juan e Geneva, Switzerland 
Nottingham, Englond 
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Promotion of chemicals by 
brandname is picking up. 
But for distributors who 
carry competing lines there 
are problems as well as 
benefits in the scheme. 








Brandname: Boom or Bane? 


Jaw-breaking generic names and 
formulation descriptions don’t lend 
themselves to easy-reading promotion. 
Yet the advantages of creating brand 
preference are only too well known. 
To lick this perennial frustration, 
producers in two broad segments of 
the industry are trying a neat gambit: 
applying trademarked product names 
to new chemicals. Long established 
in agricultural chemicals, the trend 
is catching on fast in the organic and 
specialty fields. 

Chemical distributors, CW finds, 
view the development with decidedly 
mixed emotions. Brand-selling enables 
them to capitalize on the producers’ 
extensive promotion, but it also com- 
plicates the problem of adhering to 
a multiple-line policy. And chemical 
manufacturers, too, have some cause 
for concern: as price competition 
stiffens, distributors may tend to aban- 
don brand-selling. 


Help or Hindrance: Although many 
exceptions do exist, chemical distri- 
butors on the whole believe they sell 
somewhat more by product (or chemi- 
cal) name than by brandname. But 
customers are becoming more trade- 
mark conscious and brandname-selling 
is growing. Useful though the sales 
tool is, many feel that brand-selling 
is secondary in importance to price 
and service; it helps if all other factors 
are equal. Distributors cite two ad- 
vantages to this type of selling, besides 
the brand preference invariably estab- 
lished in customers’ minds: 

e Brandnames facilitate order han- 
dling—particularly by telephone. Use 
of the trademark tends to eliminate 
the need to give detailed specifications. 

e Adoption of a brandname for 
a chemical is often accompanied by 
a marked improvement in packaging. 
The new package often becomes a 
valuable selling tool. 
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BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
December 29, 1956 « Chemical Week : 97 
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PLAX POLYFLEX® packaging 


Now such perishables as meats and 
tomatoes are shedding “half-hiding” 
containers and slipping into trays of 
crystal-clear Polyflex. This tough plas- 
tic is odorless, tasteless, safe in direct 
contact with foods. It lets quality show 
“all over” while protecting contents in 
sturdy, semi-rigid trays, cartons, boxes 
or lids. 





New Lined Plax Bottle (right) holds fluids 
that deform ordinary squeeze bottle. 


For Progress in Plastics, Watch 





PLAX CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 1019 © HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Plax Canada, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 





More than ever “squeeze” bottles 
by Plax lead the packaging parade. 
New, improved dispensing fitments, 
widest variety of stock bottle designs, 
unequalled facilities for meeting cus- 
tom packaginy needs make Plax the 
most logical source for plastic bottle 
packaging. 





BOUNCING BABY DISH 
New baby dish is made 
by Plax of smooth, easy- 
to-clean polyethylene. It’s 
light, unbreakable, colorful. 





SALES 


The benefits, however, at least for 
some distributors, are outweighed by 
the drawbacks. Multiple-line selling 
becomes difficult because preferences 
become established, substitution be- 
comes increasingly difficult. Converse- 
ly, in cases where the distributor 
carries only one brand, strong promo- 
tion for others can force him into 
multiple-line selling. More worrisome 
is the possibility of an altercation with 
the supplier. The distributor who push- 
es a specific brand can be in a danger- 
ous situation if he is forced to shift 
suppliers. 

Producers’ Viewpoint: Do distribu- 
tors do a good job of selling the 
brand as well as the chemical? Some 
producers think so, some think not; 
many think there is room for improve- 
ment. Fertilizer dealers in particular, 
believes one well-known company, 
do a particularly poor job of brand- 
selling. When distributors don’t push 
brands, the producer’s promotional 
effort is wasted in the wholesaler’s 
area. 

Worst feature of product-selling says 
one large Midwestern firm, is that it 
“can very easily lead to primary em- 
phasis on price alone. It can destroy 
brand emphasis per se. And it can 
lead to the producer being considered 
just another source of supply. The 
distributor is very likely to become 
judge and jury. The entire theme of 
good marketing can be reversed if 
price and price alone becomes the 
sole emphasis—and this can well hap- 
pen if brandselling is ignored.” The 
eagerness of the jobber to promote a 
given brand can be built up. Best ways 
to do this, say many companies and 
distributors: 

e Extensive advertising campaign 
and sales aid for the distributor. 

e Close relationship between com- 
pany salesman and the distributor. 
The salesman who has put himself on 
the best terms with the jobber is very 
often the one whose products are 
pushed the most. 

The distributor’s margin, too, is 
a factor, but perhaps not as important 
as generally supposed. For if one 
supplier gives the distributor a special 
deal, others are likely to follow suit, 
thus erasing the incentive to favor 
one brand. 

Undoubtedly the trend to brand- 
names will continue, especially for 
new chemicals and specialties. It’s 
unlikely that many producers will try 
tradenaming basic or heavy chemicals 
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debate ad versus ab? Aspects of pore structure, 
liquid-solid interface, solute, sorbate, etc., can 
lead a merry chase. But whichever the prefix, 
there’s usually an M & C sorptive mineral that’s 
ideal for the job to be done. 


Want To Take Molecules Out? M & C offers 
grades to decolorize, refine, purify. You can use 
them to remove odors, colors, taste, moisture, 
acids, sulfur compounds, fluorides, unsaturates, 
and a host of other molecules you may be 
interested in. 





Or Put Them In? Other M & C naturally-sorptive 





Profiles 


-- 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


46 ESSEX TURNPIKE 
MENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY 


M&C’s trade-marked products include: 
Adsorbents e Aluminum Silicate Pigments e Attapulgite 
Activated Bauxite e Catalysts e Fluxstone e Kaolin « Lime Chemicals 
Limestone Aggregates e Speedi-Dri Floor Absorbents 
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You choose the prefix... we’ll supply the medium 


In The Field Of Sorption Processing, did you ever 


minerals serve as carriers in a wide variety of 
processes. 

Want Anti-Caking Protection ? This, too, is a job for 
M & C’s low-cost sorptive materials. For example, 
in most cases less than 1% will condition even the 
most sticky, waxy or hygroscepic chemicals. 





Collecting Undesirable Water? M & C reliable 
desiccants dry air, hydrogen, CO:, hydrocarbons, 
other process fluids and gases. 





Let’s Team Up. We’ll soon arrive at the right 





balance of efficiency, purity, treating conditions 
and economy, and your problem will be well in 
hand. Use the coupon. 
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MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
46 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Please send me: 


[| 16-page bulletin that tells the full M & C story 


{_] Samples, information on M & C sorptive products for use in 
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buys 14 
Oliver-campbell 
cane Mud Filters 
in 1955 


The West Indies have been 
called the sugar bowl of the 
world producing 10 million 
tons per year. And leading 
sugar factories here, as well as in other parts of the world, continue 
to install Oliver-Campbell Cane Mud Filters. In fact, 14 of these 
outstanding filters were sold in 1955 in these Islands alone. 

Designed for long life and economical operation, Oliver-Campbell 
filters incorporate the latest filtration developments resulting in effi- 
cient cane mud washing. Operating advantages include — less in- 
version of sucrose and less re-solution of impurities, higher purity of 
filtrate, cleaner filtration station and accurate accounting of sucrose 
recovery. 

Satisfying a“sweet tooth” may be only of academic interest to you. 
However, if you have problems involving any phase of the separation 
of finely divided solids in suspension . . . or ion exchange . . . or 
fluidizing technique —. chances are that Dorr-Oliver and its world- 
wide organization can help you. 








CANE SUGAR DIVISION » DORR-OLIVER INCORPORATED » STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


INCORPORATED 
dq WORLD-WIDE RESEARCH + ENGINEERING 


STAMFORD © O08 0.6 82 -s: e684 
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(sulfuric, caustic, etc.), but brandname 
merchandising will play a more im- 
portant role in chemical distribution. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Silicone Rubber: 28-page data 
sheet and compounding study provides 
detailed information and instructions 
for manufacturers, fabricators and 
product designers about silicone rub- 
ber gum stock. Silicones Division, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
(New York). 

e TKPP: Technical bulletin lists 
typical analysis and properties of 
tetrapotassium pyrophosphate as well 
as rate of solution and vapor pressure 
of hydrates. Uses of TKPP in deter- 
gents, synthetic rubber, latex-based 
paints and water treatment are also 
included. Westvaco Mineral Products 
Division, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. (New York). 

e Pressure-Sensitive Tapes: Manual 
for designers, production engineers, 
purchasing agents and _ materials- 
handling men. It’s designed to enable 
users of pressure-sensitive products 
to select tapes by government speci- 
fication, by manufacturer’s product 
number, by tape type and by specific 
application within 134 industrial classi- 
fications. Mystik Adhesive Products 
(Chicago). 

e Silicones: Reference guide to al- 
most 150 commercially available sili- 
cone products gives brief descriptions 
of each. Products are grouped by 
usage, enabling engineers to locate 
a material by what it does as well 
as by what it is. Dow Corning Corp. 
(Midland). 

e Bulk Container: Folder illustrates 
seven basic types of corrugated con- 
tainer for heavy-duty packaging of 
bulk items such as chemicals, plastics, 
mechanical parts. Units are made of 
triple rows of fluting and are said 
to have the rigidity of plywood. Tri- 
Wall Containers Inc. (New York). 

e Polyester Film: Fold-out bro- 
chure describes heat-sealable polyester 
films. Applications, properties, in-use 
photos are included. Film Products 
Division, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
(St. Paul). 

e Molding Compounds: Thermo- 
setting molding compounds—urea and 
melamine—together with polyester 
resins are described in an illustrated 
folder. Barrett Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye (New York). 
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Davison pioneered in the development of the first commercially useful silica gel 
more than three decades ago, and for years has been America’s 
leading producer. Silica gel, with its porous amorphous physical structure providing a 
surface area of 90,000 square feet per cubic inch, is a unique compound of 
continuing importance and increasing application. Silica gel’s most important 
properties are its ability to condense and retain condensable gases in 
the porous structure and its regenerable nature through the application of heat or other 
elutriation methods. A wide variety of particle sizes, densities and adsorptive 
capacities are available, each having been developed to meet specific application 
demands. Investigate Davison Silica Gel, now. 
See your Davison Field Service Engineer or write for technical literature. 


* 





DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


we 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. ey? | 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y. 
Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels, Silicofluorides : 
Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 





Davison Silica Gel 
for the dehydra- 
tion of air and gas. 





Syloid® 244 ... superior 
flatting agent in clear 
alkyd finishes and 
oleoresinous varnish. 












Syloid® 308... Syioid® AL-1... Protek-Sorb® 121 Syloid® 162 . + 
lacquer flatting prevents gas build- ... for Method Il de- alkyd-urea varnish 
agent. up in metallic paint. hydrated packaging. Rating egent. 
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SPECIALTIES 


Something New 
In Safety Glass 


Dow Corning Corp. (Midland, 
Mich.)—a new name in safety glass 
—has just presented its new Silastic 
Type K interlayer* to Air Force men 
at a conference at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O. Although the plastic was de- 
signed to solve a specific problem of 
supersonic aircraft, it may prove to be 
a step toward something automobile 
safety engineers have been seeking for 
years. 

Since its adoption in 1938, polyvinyl 
butyral (PVB) has been unrivaled as 
an interlayer in safety glass. But, at 
the same time, it doesn’t come up to 
the ideals of safety engineers, who cite 
windshields as one of the three most 
dangerous parts of the automobile 
(ranked with steering wheels, dash- 
boards). To get a better plastic center 
for glass sandwiches, glass makers 
have spent millions of dollars on re- 
search, mostly to no avail. Until the 
advent of Silastic, they had been able 
to find no other substance that even 
approached PVB’s proficiency as an 
interlayer. 

The Dow Corning product matches 
important PVB qualities and has at 
least one big plus: heat resistance. 
This was what the Air Force asked 
for. At the high speeds of current 
military aircraft, heat—resulting from 
air friction—causes conventional safety 
glass to lose its shatterproof quality. 
The PVB interlayer, at temperatures 
over 150-180 F, bubbles, ripples, and 
then oozes out the edges, leaving just 
two panes of glass. Silastic, on the 
other hand, doesn’t melt up to 350 F, 
is also—unlike PVB—-good below 
—65 F. 

Uncured Silastic by itself is unim- 
pressive. It’s soft, plastic, weak, sticky 
(one asset, it eliminates need for an 
adhesive), and translucent. But when 
sandwiched and cured, it performs 
similarly to PVB; at room temperature, 
however, it isn’t as strong as PVB 
(which is far stronger than it needs to 
be) and though not quite as trans- 
parent, the difference is small. Silastic 
is considerably more expensive, al- 
though this is relatively unimportant. 

Production is limited now, with al- 


* Major interlayer makers: Bakelite Division, 
Union Carbide and Carbon; Monsanto; Du Pont. 














Up she goes!...at Sinclair’s new UDEX Plant built by Badger Manufacturing Company. 


42-ton stripper...by Downingtown 


Diameter: 6’ I.D. ¢ Total Height: 133’ 3” e Shell Thickness: 44” 
Material: Carbon Steel ¢ Total Weight: 42 tons e 40 Bubble Cap Trays 


Fabricated ata DOWNINGTOWN IRON WORKS for Badger 
Manufacturing Company. Stress relieved...spot X-rayed...Code 
stamped. Field erected by Badger Manufacturing Company at UDEX 
Plant of Sinclair Refining Company, Marcus Hook, Pa. Send for 
Bulletin PF and learn more about Downingtown engineering ex- 
perience and fabricating skill. 


Downingtown Iron Works, Inc. 


HEAT EXCHANGERS-—STEEL AND ALLOY PLATE FABRICATION 


1448 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14—Branch Offices: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Room 2021, New York 17 * 142 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 
251 Hanna Blidg., Cleveland 15 * 4247 North Ave., No. 12, Cincinnati 36, Ohio i 
936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 134, Atlanta 9 > 208 S$. LaSalle St., Room 794, Chicago 4 Hachsiey 
576 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 





CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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Never before so efficient a thickener 








for latex and resins 
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SUPERLOID PROVES 
1% SUPERIOR 
TO OTHER 
THICKENERS 


This remarkably effective thickening 
agent produces desirable body and 
substantially improves working prop- 
erties of latex and resin preparations. 
A highly efficient binder and stabilizer, 
Superloid prevents water separation 
and holds filler ingredients in improved 
suspensions. Especially effective for 
maintaining stability of dilute latex 
systems! 

Easy to use, Superloid aids film for- 
mation and improves spreading char- 
acteristics. Provides viscosity control 
to meet precise penetration require- 
ments. It reduces impregnation, pre- 
vents shrinkage patterns in thin coat- 
ings and films. 

Superloid measurably improves 
processing in such diverse applications 
as: bodying of resin and latex adhe- 
sives for better working properties and 
improved spread; conditioning of latex 
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for fabric backing applications; impart- 
ing desirable body and workability to 
latices for paper and textile sizings and 
coatings; and in other latex and resin 
applications for thickening, bodying, 
stabilizing, bonding and suspending. 
If your latex or resin process or proc- 
essing requires a thickening agent and 
stabilizer, Superloid may well test most 
efficient for your application. 
YOURS ON REQUEST: FREE 
Superloid Sample and Technical Bul- 
letin yours without obligation. Please 
write our nearest regional office today. 


SUPERLOID fess 


PRODUCT OF KELCO COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
530 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
CABLE ADDRESS: KELCOALGIN —N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 


most al! of the product going to the 
Air Force. Other markets might de- 
velop later, where safety glacs must 
withstand high temperatures, as, for 
example, in peek-in oven doors. 

But perhaps the greatest significance 
of the development will turn out to 
be the break-away from safety glass’s 
18-year technological plateau. Don’t 
expect to see Silastic in automobiles 
right away, however. So far, it can’t 
improve upon PVB’s performance at 
normal temperatures—which are all 
that are usually encountered by an 
auto windshield. On the other hand, 
one idea auto men have been talking 
about might put the new interlayer 
into the lucrative automobile safety 
glass market for keeps. Auto engineers 
may electrify windows for de-icing 
and such a “hot” windshield can’t be 
made with PVB. 


More for Oxidation 


It looks as though there will soon 
be more suppliers of oxidized-in-the- 
U.S. Fischer-Tropsch waxes made 
from South Afiica’s Sasol plant raw 
materials. 

First company to claim production 
here of the low-cost, emulsifiable 
waxes was Aerogon Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc. (New York). Now, word 
is that one of the major suppliers of the 
petroleum-derived, oxidized micro- 
crystalline waxes, Petrolite Corp.’ 
Bareco Wax Division, is making sub- 
stantial test runs on the Sasol-made 
hydrocarbon waxes. 

The move by Petrolite-Bareco is 
logical; it has had half-a-dozen years’ 
experience in oxidizing the “tank-bot- 
tom” or microcrystalline waxes, and 
there is a basic similarity in the proc- 
esses for turning out the two types. 
The firm has established sales contacts 
in the industries that might use the 
new waxes. And there’s no denying 
that tank-bottom waxes and_ the 
Fischer-Tropsch waxes, when oxidized, 
are aimed for about the same general 
markets. 

But all concerned are reluctant to 
talk. Bareco, with facilities in Tulsa, 
Okla., says, “No comment,” when 
asked about the chances of going 
commercial with the oxidized Fischer- 
Tropsch materials now, although it 
definitely doesn’t sell them. 

Boler Petroleum Co., Inc. (Phila- 
delphia), allied with Bareco, but with 
other oxidizing facilities, won’t com- 
mit itself, either. 
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Unoxidized Fischer-Tropsch waxes 
are sold in this country by Moore & 
Munger, which gets the Sasol product, 
and by Dura Commodities Corp., 
which gets its stocks from Germany. 
Dura also sells oxidized waxes; M&M 
does not. So far, U.S. firms oxidizing 
the wax buy it from M&M; Dura’s 
oxidized material is produced in Ger- 
many, and so far as is known, Dura 
sells to no U.S. firms for domestic 
oxidation, 


Anti-Medfly Progress 


Strongest indication yet of progress 
in the battle against the Mediterranean 
fruit fly came out of Florida last week: 
Palm Beach County, which has been 
under quarantine restrictions (no fruit 
or vegetables could be sent interstate) 
since last May, is now off the list. Last 
spring, heavy infestation of the pest 
was noted in the southeastern corner 
of the county, and a strong spray 
program was immediately inaugurated. 
For the past three months, the county 
has been free of the Medfiy, and last 
week the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
lifted the shipping ban. 

The Medfly campaign is by no 
means over, however. In Florida, the 
counties of Broward, Collier, Dade, 
Hendry, Lee and Pinellas are still un- 
der quarantine. 


PRODUCTS 


De-Weeder: Stauffer Chemical Co. 
has extended its interest in carbamate 
agricultural chemicals with a new 
herbicide, EPTC. The new compound, 
ethyl N, N-di-n-propylthiolcarbamate, 
is still experimental, but has shown 
good results in control of grassy weeds 
growing with alfalfa, corn, carrots, 
tomatoes, sugar beets and clover. Both 
pre-emergence and post-emergence ap- 
plications appear to be useful. 

e 

Decision on Packaging: The Bracon 
collapsible polyethylene tube is now 
being used on regular basis for pack- 
ing E. R. Squibb’s brushless shaving 
cream. Squibb is selling. a 5'%4-oz. 
“giant” size. 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc. is the first liquid 
synthetic detergent maker to go into 
national distribution of its product 
Glim, in Bracon’s 12- and 22-oz. 
squeeze cans. These units, polyethylene 
tubes with metal top and bottom, have 
“captive” caps that can’t be lost. 
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ReESeA ROH 


Profile: The Collective Chemical Man 





Figures refer to per cent of those surveyed. 











Research, 
development or Management or 

What He Does field exploration administration Teaching Production Other 
All scientists* 49.4 17.9 15.8 3.5 13.4 
Chemists 56.5 14.8 11.4 2.4 14.9 
Chemical engineers 36.6 26.8 3.8 11.6 21.2 
Where He Works Industry Government Education 
All scientists 50.8 17.6 31.6 
Chemists 71.1 8.7 20.2 
Chemical engineers §9.5 4.6 5.9 

: : Bachelor’s and first Less than 
His Educational Level pp. p. Master’s professional degree bachelor’s 
All scientists 41.3 25.1 31.8 1.8 
Chemists 47.8 19.0 31.7 1.5 
Chemical engineers 15.5 24.6 58.1 1.8 





*Besides chemists and chemical engineers, includes astronomers, biologists, geologists (including geophysicists), mathematicians, meteor 


ologists, physicists, psychologists. 


More Light on Manpower 


Industrial research directors who set 
out to recruit chemists and chemical 
engineers from government and educa- 
tion posts will find the pickings lean. 
That’s one important message con- 
tained in a new study by the National 
Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel (Washington). 

The work embraces employment 
statistics of more than 94,000 scien- 
tists for the years 1954-55. While 57% 
of all chemists and 37% of all chem- 
ical engineers are in research, 90% 
of the chemical engineers and 71% of 
the chemists already have jobs in in- 
dustry. 

Moreover, only 11% of the chem- 
ists and 4% of the chemical engineers 
are actually teaching, the NRSTP sur- 
vey reveals—fewer than in 1951, as 
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shown by comparison with its previous 
survey. Additional inroads by industry 
can’t do much more than further cur- 
tail the supply of future researchers. 

For purposes of its study, NRSTP 
defined a “scientist” as either a Ph. D.- 
degree holder or a person with a 
bachelor’s degree (or the equivalent in 
education or training) having four 
years of professional experience or 
training in a_ scientific specialty. 
NRSTP sought returns from astrono- 
mers, biologists, geologists (including 
geophysicists), mathematicians, mete- 
orologists, physicists and psychologists. 
as well as chemical men. _ 

In the “industry” category are in- 
cluded scientists who work for private 
companies, nonprofit institutions, pri- 
vately controlled research centers, or 
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for themselves. Note: in research, 
chemical engineers are not as numer- 
ous as chemists; but in management 
they outnumber the chemists nearly 
2 to 1 (27% vs. 15%). 

From the table (above), it’s ap- 
parent that research is the major job 
function of most scientists. One half 
are in research, development or field 
exploration. Concomitantly, more than 
41% of the scientists have Ph. D. 
degrees. Forty-eight percent of the 
chemists, only 16% of the chemical 
engineers hold doctorates. 

If researchers as a group are scarce, 
women researchers are even more 
scarce, the survey shows. Of 7,000 
women who responded to the survey, 
6% are chemists, only 2% are in 
chemical engineering. 








Molybdic oxide, MoO,, and the related molyb- 
dates, R,MoO,, form chelates or complexes 
with many organic oxygen, sulfur and nitrogen 
compounds. Among these are: 


Polybasic acids Xanthates 
Polyalcohols B-diketones 
Polyphenols Aromatic bases 
Thiophenols Amines 


Each of these classes of compounds forms a 
number of complexes with varying properties. 
For example, oxalic acid forms complexes with 
molybdenum in the +3, +4, +5 and +6 valence 
states. Some typical properties of these oxalates 
are described at right. 








Mo!" oxalates are non-ionic. Examples are the water-soluble 
Mo, O(C.O,).*6H,O and the insoluble Mo,O,(C,O,),°12H,O. 


Mo'Y oxalates are both ionic and non-ionic. lonic complexes of 
the type R.Mo,O,(C.O,),°2H,O are strong reducing agents. They 
are red in acid solution, blue in alkaline. Among non-ionic complexes 
are the purple Mo,O,(C.O,), and the brown Mo,O,(C,O,),"10H,O, 
both soluble in water but insoluble in organic : vents. 


MoY oxalates are highly colored. Salts of the type RMoO,(C,O,) - 
H.O are red in concentrated water solution, but turn yellow on 
dilution. Mineral acids convert them to other highly colored com- 
pounds; for example HCI yields: green complexes of the type 
R.(MoOCI,). Other MoY complexes include the orange (C;H,N)H- 
MoO,0,(C.O,),°6H.O, the red K MoO.(C,O,)°H,O, and the yellow 
(C,H,N)MoO,(C.0,)-H,O and Mo.O,(C.O,),*4H.O. 


Mo™' oxalates are water soluble, but their amine salts are not. 
These complexes are apparently ionic. 


Can you use these chelating powers of molybdenum? They are discussed 
more fully in a new bulletin, “Organic Complexes of Molybdenum”. Write 


for it and for samples of molybdic oxide or sodium molybdate to Climax 
Molybdenum Company, Dept. 28, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 
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Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. 
of Chemical Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


@ Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line, 


ment made in advance for 4 consecutive in- 
sertions. Position wanted ads 2 above rate 


@ Box Numbers count as one additional line. 


ANACEM 


SERVICES 


General Consulting @ Instrumentation 
Management e@ Equipment Design 
Patents e Catalyst Development 
Systems Engineering @ Translation 
e Chemical & Bacteriological 
Analysis 




















WANTED 


AEROSOL CONTRACT PACKAGING SALESMAN 


This is a top position for an alert, resourceful, hard hitting salesman with wide 
acquaintance amongst manufacturing and purchasing organizations of the cosmetic, 
toiletry and drug manufacturers. Headquarters will be in New York-Connecticut area. 
Tremendous opportunity and future for the right man. Our organization knows of 
this ad. Resumes held in confidence. Appointment will be arranged. 


SW-3768 CHEMICAL WEEK 


Class. Adv. Div., P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








ORMAN APPLEZWEIG ASSOCIATES 


Specialists in Applied Biochemistry 
Preduct Development Consultants te the Feed. Drug 
and Cosmetics Industries. 

131 Christopher Street 
New York 14, New York 








FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Founded 1922 
Research « Analyses ¢ Consultation 
Chemical, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied industries 
48-14 33rd Street 
Long Islond City 1, N.Y. 











WANTED 
SALES CORRESPONDENT 


With ability to carry on direct mail sales, 
handling customer sales service and follow up 
for Connecticut aerosol contract packaging 
company catering to cosmetic, drug and toiletry 
fields. Experience with these types industries 
preferred but not essential. Resumes kept con- 
fidential. Our organization knows of this ad. 


P-3767 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div. P.O. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





WANTED MASTER MECHANIC 
For Connecticut aerosol filling plant. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for Master Mechanic with broad experience in 
equipment design, wy ® layout and fee ae mainten- 
ance, with back: 
pane and packaging ns cosmetics, dress. ete. Aerosol 
edge desirable not essential. Top sal: 
with great future. bor organization knows of "this 
Resumes eat confidential. 
P-3766 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div. P. 0. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

















WALTER KIDDE CONSTRUCTORS, INC. 

Engineers—Builders 

chemical—process—paper 
New York City 


Houston, Tex. Baton Rouge, La. 








sei, 





Vacant 











Chemist-engineer, age 40 or over, experienced 
in the manufacture of potash soaps and poorer ve 
greases, emulsions, sulphurized cutting oils and/ 
or petroleum blending control and packaging. Full 
particulars, References. Bryant Chemical Company, 
13650 Helen Avenue, Detroit 12, Michigan. 








— 
> 


MES P. O'DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 
Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 

39 Brodaway 
New York 6, N.Y. 
Beaumont, Texas Tulsa, Okiachome 








Space Salesmen 
Wanted 


We are iooking for sales trainees to sell ad- 
vertising space for CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
or CHEMICAL WEEK. No Selling experience 

Age requirement 21-30 years. Op- 
| portunities unlimited. Send complete résumé 
or phone for appointment. Contact Steven J. 
Shaw, Advertising Sales Manager, CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING « CHEMICAL WEEK, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Phone: LOngacre 4-3000. 
| Ext. 693. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Dextrine chemist experienced in corn and 
tapioca conversions and envelope gum 
formulations. 
Chemist and technical service man on dry 
and flexible animal glues. 
Polymer chemist particularly experienced in 
vinyl acetate polymer and copolymer emul- 
sions. 
Chemist experienced in formulation of sol- 
vent cut latex adhesives. 
Liberal vacation, cash bonus, retirement in- 
come, profit sharing and other benefits. Loca- 
tion and salary open. Write education, ex- 
perience, qualifications and salary required. 
Confidence res . 

Address: E. L. Anderson, President 

H. B. FULLER COMPANY 

181 W. Kellogg Bivd., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


7 
| 
| 
i 
| 




















Wanted: Chemist or Chemical Engineer with 
1-3 years experience in insulation board, pulp and 
paper, or related industry for assistant to Guality 
Control Supervisor in large insulation board plant 
located in South on Gulf Coast. Will consider 
recent graduate without experience if, potential is 
promising. Write P. O. Box 1528, Mobile, Ala- 
ama for application and personal interview 
appointment. 





Selling Opportunity Offered 


Colorado Mfg. Agent offers technical sales 
representation, industrial lines. RW-3709, Chem- 
ical Week. 








Positi Wanted 











(Female) Executive Assistant. Secretary, B.S. 
Chemistry, aptitude for figures, experienced edit- 
ing, technical reports, high caliber, excellent refer- 
ences, responsible, desires non-routine sition. 


New York Metropolitan area. PW-3716, emical 
Week. 





Sales Engineer—-30 years <sniiiaien production, 
fatty acids, stearic acid, edible oils, including 
managerial experience. Now in filter media field, 
understand plant problems. Available two weeks 
notice. PW 3802, Chemical Week. 


DON’T FORGET 





the box number when answering advertise- 
ments. It is the only way we can identify 


the advertiser to whom you are writing. 











Robinette Research Laboratories, inc.) 


Industrial Research : =: Consultation 
Teehnical and Boonomie Surveys : : Product 
Development Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Tel. Midway 2-6457 











SIRRINE 


ENGINEERS 
Plant design & wha ol covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metal -y3 Production: indus- 
trial Waste DI sposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & ports 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
Project Researeh Consultation and Preduction Con- 
ochem| “Chom , Bacteri- 
ly Eh F., and’ Insesticide esting and 
Sereening. 
Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 




















Professional 
Assistance 
in solving your most difficult problems 


is offered by consultants whose cards 
appear in this section. 
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@ USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
@ CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 


+ Ouploves Rate—$19.50 per inch effective 
Jan. 1957. Contract rates on request. Ad- 
vertising inch measures 7% inch vertically 
on one column, 3 columns to a page. Not 
subject to Agency Commission. 

@ Box Numbers count as one additional line 
in undisplayed ads 
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URPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 


Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. 
of Chemica! Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


To THE CHEMICAL 2s SS 
PROCZSSING INDUSTRIES 


| 


@ SPECIAL SERVICES 
@ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
1.80 a line; minimum, 


* Vadieplared Ra 

3 lines. To figure advance payment. coun! 

average words as a line. 10% unt 
if full payment is made in advance for 4 
consecutive insertions. 


c Date—Eoch Tuesday, 11 days prior 
* “te publication date. 








Chemicals—By-Products—Piasticizers 
Pigments—Resins—Solvents 
CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 





UYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 














SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








CHEMICAL PLANT, DELAWARE— 
Sale or Lease. 

Complete for urea plastic molding compounds. 

Kettle, Ball Mills, P & S Belt Dryer, preformers, 

etc. Large unrestricted acreage. 


BO-3763 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div. P. 0. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








SURPLUS WANTED 
BOTTLES — JARS — CAPS 
CORRUGATED CARTONS 
all other finished package goods. 


National Bottle Trading Co. 
2061 Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
Susquehanna 7-2635 

















For Sale 


Bird Stainless Steel Continuous Centrifugals 
40” x 60”, 32” x 50”. Excellent Condition. Perry 
Equipment Corp. 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


F. J. Stokes 3’D x 10’L Rotary Vacuum Dryer, 
jacketed; with drive, condenser, etc. P. » 1415 
No 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. ea 




















Approx, 24,500 gal. Horizontal Aluminum Tank, 
10’D x 40’ long, %” thick shell, 54” thick dished 
heads. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


1—Used “American Tool” stainless suspended 
centrifugal, 40 x 24 used a few weeks only for 
concentration of fruit juices, like new, now with 
15/7% HP, 1200/600 RPM, 60 cycle, 220 volt, 
3-phase, AC motors and starters, (Brand new ex- 
plosion-proot motors can be substituted if required 
rom stock at extra cost), available immediate 
delivery, can be inspected as last used, still 
grees. subject prior sale. FS-3761, Chemical 
eek. 














Opportunity 


Wanted a highly acid and solvent resista: 
ing for laboratory work surfaces BO 
Chemical Week. 








coat 
3816, 








Contract Work 


Facilities Offered: Chemicals refined, ground, 
screened, blended and packaged to your require- 
ments. Laboratory control. Plant at Metuchen, 
N.J. Private siding. Rokk Davies Nitrate Co. Inc. 
114-C Liberty St. N.Y.C. 














Plant for Rent 








N.J. One story brick, 26,000 ft. 





ground storage tanks, fenced yard, unrestricted. 
PFR-2174, Chemical Week. 
keep 
this ‘‘tracer’’ section in mind when you ave 
looking for 


@ EMPLOYMENT 

@ PERSONNEL 

@ EQUIPMENT 

@ SUPPLIES 

@ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

@ CHEMICALS 

@ PLANTS 

@ SPECIAL SERVICES 
_ Reaching all levels of management in the 
' process industries, ‘‘tracers’’ will take your 
message, quickly and economically to the most 
important men in the field. The cost? Only 
$13.25 per column inch per insertion for dis- 
played ads. For undisplayed ads the rate is 


$1.65 per line insertion (and only 85¢ 
per line for position wanted ads). 


For further information write 


tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 
Box 12 


330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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RESEARCH 


EXPANSION 


e Princeton University has opened 
its new $450,000 James Forrestal Re- 
search Center. It will serve as head- 
quarters for “Project Matterhorn,” a 
classified research program concerned 
with potential peacetime use of con- 
trolled hydrogen fusion power. 

e Texas-U.S. Chemical Co. (jointly 
owned by the Texas Co. and U.S. 
Rubber Co.) has purchased the 26- 
acre Sedgefield Manor property in the 
Parsippany-Troy Hills Township of 
Morristown, N.J. The land will be the 
site of a center for research on syn- 
thetic rubber and petrochemicals. Con- 
struction is scheduled to start next 
year. 

e Socony-Mobil Oil Co. has ob- 
tained an option to purchase a 315- 
acre site between Pennington and 
Princeton, N.J., for construction of 
a research laboratory and, possibly, a 
nuclear reactor. 

e Arthur D. Little, Inc., is building 
a solar furnace for high-temperature 
research. Completion is due in the 
near future. 

e Speer Carbon Co. has broken 
ground for a new 23,000-sq.-ft. re- 
search and development laboratory at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

e Strathmore Paper Co. has opened 
a new $150,000 research laboratory 
adjacent to its West Springfield, Mass., 
mill. 

e A new multimillion-dollar Struc- 
tures and Mechanics Laboratory will 
be erected at the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Redstone Arsenal. The 183.,- 
000-sq.-ft. unit is expected to be 
completed by May ’58. 

e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
opened its new $125,000 radiation 
laboratory at Akron, O. Source will be 
2,100 curies of cobalt-60. 

e Martin Co.’s Nuclear Division has 
just installed a 5,500-curie, cobalt-60 
source at its Baltimore lab. It is the 
second gamma source installed here: 
the first—an 800-curie, cobalt-60 
source—has been used for test-tube- 
scale radiation research. 

e American Lithium Institute has 
been formed at Princeton, N.J., by the 
three major U.S. lithium producers— 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
Foote Mineral Co., Lithium Corp. of 
America. Purposes: to direct research 
on lithium and its compounds and to 
correlate and disseminate technical 
data on lithium. 
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The Safe Path Between 
Planning and Production 


The most hazardous part of the path to profits on 
a major investment in petrochemicals is before 
the plant goes on stream. Prolonged evaluation of 
processes and other delays in getting into produc- 
tion can add up to millions . . . in engineering 


man-hours, tied-up capital, increased labor and 
materials costs, procurement problems, the loss 
of production—and even a market itself. 
Standard Oil Company of California, fully aware 
of these hazards, invited The M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany to participate closely in the initial planning 
of its new multimillion dollar ammonia plant at 





A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


The Canadian Kellogg Company Limited, Toronto « Kellogg International Corporation, London 
Companhia Kellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro e Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 
Kellogg Pan American Corporation, New York « Societe Kellogg, Paris 





Visible economies at Standard Oil Company of California's new ammonia plant include the high pressure reforming unit, which greatly 
reduces compressor costs; skeleton-type, economical outdoor construction; and permanent, labor-saving derrick for handling catalyst. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS DIVISION 
HE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Richmond, California. By assigning the subsequent 
process design, plant engineering, and construc- 
tion responsibility to Kellogg, Standard chose a 
path to completion that proved not only safe but 
fast. From the earliest discussions to the recent 
on-stream date, this 300 ton/day plant was pro- 
ducing as guaranteed in 14 months. 

Further evidence of the M. W. Kellogg safe-and- 
sure approach to the manufacture of ammonia, 
butadiene, ethylene, phenol, and other petro- 
chemicals may be obtained by contacting the 
company’s Chemical Process Division. 
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Plasticizers based on Carsine’s 2-Ethylhexanol are used in these and many more popular vinyl plastic products. 


2-ETHYLHEXANOL 


in ample supply to help you make 


plasticizers that se// 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street -[T]@§ New York 17, N.Y 





You can make plasticizers—based on Carpipe’s 2-Ethylhexanol—that manu- 
facturers of vinyl plastics, lacquers, and synthetic rubber will keep asking 
for. Here are some of the excellent properties 2-Ethylhexanol imparts to your 
plasticizers— 

® Good compatibility with vinyl chloride resins ® Good stability 
®@ Reduced volatility © Low temperature flexibility ® Resistance to 
extraction by oil and water 


Plasticizers made from 2-Ethylhexanol include di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate 
di-2-ethylhexyl tetrahydrophthalate, di-2-ethylhexyl adipate, di-2-ethylhexy! 
sebacate, di-2-ethylhexyl azelate, mixed esters of 2-ethylhexanol, and phos- 
phate plasticizers based on 2-ethylhexanol. 

Carpipe’s 2-Ethylhexanol is also used as a defoaming, wetting, and dis- 
persing agent; solvent for gums, resins, and waxes; and as an intermediate 
for surface active agents. 

These and other profitable applications are discussed in our “Alcohols” 
booklet. Write today for your copy. Address—Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company, Room 308, Dept. H, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Montreal. 
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